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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


After 3 Years (p. 7) ‘ 


sr OF THE ARTICLE 

ie article is in the form of a di- 

le between Mr. “O,” an optimist 

Tepresents a large power, and Mr. 
pessimist who represents a small 


pessimist takes the view that the 
d Nations has failed to live up to 
whigh expectations of the signatory 
ets at San Francisco. He points to 
podshed in Greece, China, Pales- 
Mndia, and elsewhere, excessive use 
veto by Russia, failure to agree 
control of atomic energy, failure 
Mganize an international police 
&, etc., as reasons for believing that 
is a failure. 
optimist points to U. N. contri- 
to. settlement of disputes in 
Ms parts of Asia as a partial de- 
of U. N. He further emphasizes 
borly publicized but effective work 
th U. N. agencies as the Interna- 
Civil Aviation Organization, 
mM Health Organization, Interna- 
m Refugee Organization, etc. He 
Wes that “so long as the U. N. ex- 
ihere is hope.” 
BESSON PLAN 


sp 


p have pupils weigh the evidence 
» N.’s weaknesses and strength. 


iment 
pList and explain four problems 
the U. N. has failed to solve. 
jin what instances has the U. N. 
Buccessful in settling disputes? Ex- 
: circumstances. 
ibe the work of U. N.’s spe- 
@ agencies. 


Hen R. Austin, U. S. Representa- 


tive at the Seat of the United Nations, 
has said: “The U. N. is itself a young 
organization and it depends for its pri- 
mary support upon the young people 
of the world, the students and teachers 
of all nations.” What difference does it 
make to you if the U. N. collapses or 
su 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Which of the failures of the U. N. 
do you consider most damaging to 
chances of the U. N. for ultimate suc- 
cess in keeping the peace? (Student 
opinion may vary, but discussion should 
include Palestine partition, fighting in 
Greece, failure to agree upon atomic 
controls, failure-to establish an interna- 
tional police force, etc.) 

2. In view of these failures of the 
U. N., what reason have we for con- 
tinuing to hope that the U. N. can keep 
the peace? (Again student opinion may 
vary, but discussion should include re- 
moval of troops from Iran at U. N. urg- 


ing, removal of troops from Syria and. 


Lebanon, cessation of the large-scale 
war in Indonesia, steps taken in dispute 
over Kashmir, work of specialized 
—_ in health, aviation, etc.) 

. On the basis of your daily-news- 
soni reading, what is one important 
problem that the U. N. is considering 
now? Why is its solution important to 
world peace? 


Summary 


Arguments for and against confidence 
in the U. N. are strong. The peace of 
the world depends upon which argu- 
ments prevail. Do you agree? Defend 
your point of view. 


Activities 


1. Debate the question: “Resolved: 
That the United States should support 


‘partition as a solution to Palestine’s | 


ficulties.” 

2. Bring to class a cartoon 
deals with an activity of the U. N. Giv 
a brief talk on the events which 
plain the cartoon. 

8. Bring to class about five clipp 
of news articles on the U. N. Be 
pared to bring us up-to-date on 
going on in the U. N. J 


References 


“The United Nations in Action.” 
World Week, Part II, Oct. 20, *47. 

One World in the Making, by Wik 
liam G. Carr. Ginn, 1946. Re 


The Italian Election (p. 14) « 


The election held April 18 in Italy 
was one of the most significant votes 
taken anywhere in the world since 
end of World War II. The 
defeat of the Communists will have 
fects far beyond the borders of Italy. 
The election results were en 
for the success of the Marshall Plan. 


Atomic Energy (p. 9) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Plans for international control 
atomic energy have broken down, largely 
because of disagreement between Rus- 
sia and the U. S. As a result there 
danger that this great new force } 
be turned to war uses instead of bene 
fiting civilization. 

Scientists know that atomic omar 
can be used to run power plants, 3 
though many problems of engineering, 
cost, and safety are still unsolved. 

Radioactive isotopes derived 
manufacture of atomic energy are b 
used in several fields. In 
scientists are using them to trace f 


aAgricuitu 








Coming — Last Two Issues 
“Frozen Frontiers” — north and south polar regions. 
“The Women’s Century” — 100th anniversary of the world’s first 
women’s-rights convention, July 19, 1848. 
“How To Tell A Communist” — All Out For Democracy series. 


,The New Europe. . 


Roundup on candidates for the Presidency. 
“You and America’s Future” — All Out For Democracy series. 








ption of food by plants. Studies 
being made to determine at what 
of a plant’s growth fertilizer can 
“used with the best results. In in- 
, tracers are being used to meas- 
wear on moving parts and to deter- 
8 defects in metal parts, etc. In 
abd! pine, doctors are using radioactive 
D in medical diagnosis and many 
studies. 


To have students understand that a 
id at peace may be greatly bene- 
i by peaceful applications of atomic 


' 1. What is the present status of ef- 
‘to establish international control 

‘of atomic energy? 
2. Make a table in which one column 


“industry, agriculture, medicine. In each 
jolumn outline uses to which atomic 


power has been put or may be put. 


Interested members of the class 

be encouraged to do outside 
"feading on the peaceful uses to which 
@tomic energy may be put. They can 
then serve as a panel of “experts.” 
_ After reports to the class, they can be 
‘questioned by classmates. 


> An excellent bibliography which the 
)"experts” can draw upon for informa- 
ion is contained in World Week, 
Teacher Edition, March 8, p. 3-T, The 
[= committee can confer over the desk 
" eopy of the issue. 
| Additional references are: 
) Plays: “Set Your Clock at U-235,” 
"im Untitled and Other Radio Dramas, 
Norman Corwin; Henry Holt & Co., 
3947, $38. Dawn Over Zero, by Hallie 
Davis; Samuel French, 1947. 
"Teaching Aid: “Operation Atomic 
Vision”— a teaching unit for high school 
‘students prepared by Evans, Crary, and 
ass, 112 pp. Published by National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Available to teachers 
on request. 


Meet Mr. Atom! (p. 11) 


This article and the “atomic glos- 
sary” on page 16 will give the student 
the most basic information on the atom, 
necessary to an understanding of atomic 
energy. 


How to Tell a Fascist (p. 12) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Fascists do not believe in democratic 
processes. Fascists are not always easy 
to detect. They are usually marked by 
their unreasoning and unjustifiable ha- 
tred of Jews, Negroes, foreign born, and 
minority groups in general. A favorite 
tactic is to smear as “Communists” any 
liberals who are critical of the govern- 
ment or who criticize fascists for their 
bigotry and appeals to violence. Gen- 
erally fascists were sympathizers of 
Hitler and Mussolini before the war, 
and seek to put into practice the hatreds 
and mad nationalism which character- 
ized the defeated dictatorships. 

Aim 
To help 


fascists. 


students in identifying 


Assignment 

Make a list of characteristics which 
distinguish a fascist from those who be- 
lieve in our democratic republic. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the fascist attitude toward 
violence as a means of changing our 
government? 

2. What is the fascist attitude toward 
minority groups in the United States? 
Name some of the minority groups 
which have been subjected to fascist 
attacks in our country. 

8. Why must you think twice be- 
fore accepting as true a denunciation 
of someone as a “communist”? 

4. Explain the fascist attitude toward 
democracy. 

5. Why do many fascists revere the 
memories of Hitler and Mussolini? 

6. What can you do to prevent the 
rise of fascism in our country? 


Fascism in Action. A Docug 
Study and Analysis of Fascism @ 
rope. Government Printing @ 
1947. 40c. 


Where’s the Water? (p. 15) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Recent water-supply problems 
shown the need for conservatig 
water in many parts of the natiog 
dramatic example of the widesm 
effect of a water shortage is pro 
by the recent drought in Calif 
Loss of electric-power output wa 
serious that the Governor appointel 
“emergency power director.” 

Water supply is a major prob 
the West. The city of Los Angele 
example, relies upon an aqueduct) 
miles long to carry water from the| 
orado River. Scientists are considgl 
the possibility of using Pacific @ 
water in order to solve the water pi 
lem of industry and agriculture i 
West. Rivalry for water is so keen 
Arizona and California are engaged} 
legal battle over rights to Colom 
River water. Unlike the East, w 
supply in the West often becom 
state or regional problem rather t 
local-community problem. Heavier 
fall in the East simplifies the prof 
there. 
Aim 
To have students understand the 
ous nature of the water-conse 
problem in some parts of the cou 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is water supply so se 
problem in the West and much 
a problem in eastern states? : 
2. What is being done in Calf 
to meet the problem of water suf 
3. Why is the West’s water pra 
a national rather than a local prob 
4. How important a problem is ¥ 
supply to our community? Where ¢ 
get our water? From what other s¢ 
could we get water, if the need sf 
arise? 


Renew NOW! 4 
Make sure of receiving your @ 
of World Week from the very beg 
of the fall semester, by sending inj 
tentative renewal order now. If 
wish, you may use for this purpog 
special renewal blank which cam@ 
your May 3 issue. A renewal caf 
also appear in the May 17 issue. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 


* I. United Nations: A. a-4; b-2; 

B. a-3; b-4; c-3; d-2; e-l; f 
h-1. II. Atomic Energy: a-2 2; b-5; C 
e-3. III. Fascism: 1-Y; 2-N; "3-N; 4- 
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_ For graduation choose Parker OL ee 


tight amount 
effect. 


...the world’s most wanted pen — |es:' 
formula for « 


Success and Parker “51” just naturally go together. ind laborious 
Leaders in every field— the world over —prefer this pen. Ator 
No wonder seniors at top universities have again and again Now, by 











Handsomely matched Parker “51” 
Pen and Pencil set. 14K gold-filled 
caps and trim. Price, $22.50 plus tax. 















voted “51” the pen most wanted for graduation. u tracers, r¢ 


how, 
The way the “51” will speak of your good taste—the #4, . 


way it will spark your thoughts and always show you at Jplant The a 








your best— these can mean so much in the years ahead. 

So plan now to graduate to a Parker “51” — the pen that 
“writes dry with wet ink!” Try it at your Parker dealer's. © 
Get acquainted with its instant starting .. . the swift sure 
glide it puts into every stroke. 





Parker“51” comes in achoice of colors and custom points. : 
Two sizes: regular and the new demi-size. The Parker Pen 
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SIDE 


B FRONT COVER shows you one 
gy in which atomic energy has al- 


mady gone to work to help build a 


jetter world. 
In the heavy lead container at left 


y radioactive iodine. Protected 
dangerous rays by rubber 
and a lead shield, the two 
ent of Agriculture chemists 

ge transferring iodine into the glass 

gnthesizing apparatus. In this ap- 
pratus radioactive atoms become 
put of a “plant-growth regulator.” 


“Regulators” at Work 


' The chemicals known as “plant- 
gowth regulators” give fatmers val- 
uble control over growth of plants. 
Here is one interesting example: 
Apple growers suffer considerable 
loses at harvest time because many 
tipe apples fall to the ground and are 
damaged, Why do apples fall off the 
tree? Because, when they are ripe, a 
gecial layer of tissue (the abscission 
yer) forms at the stem. This tissue 
is weak and the stem breaks at that 


point. 

Agricultural scientists have devel- 
oped an apple-orchard spray contain- 
ing a plant-growth regulator. This 
gray delays growth of the abscission 
layer—and the apple hangs on the 
tee until it can be picked. 

This spray, like other regulators, 
istricky to use. It must be applied at 
just the right time, and in just the 
tight amounts, to have the desired 


Formerly researchers did not know 
much about how regulators behaved 
inside plants. Working out the right 
formula for effective use was a long 
ind laborious task. 


Atoms at Work 


Now, by using radioactive atoms 
# tracers, researchers can tel] just 
how, where, and in what amounts 
he regulator travels through the 
plant. The amounts of a regulator 
cause a certain reaction can be 
Measured exactly. 

experiments are expected to 
develop new and more efficient ways 
speeding up or holding back 
gowth of certain parts of plants. 
That knowledge will mean, eventu- 
ily, more plentiful and more nour- 
ithing food for our tables, 

See pages 9 and 10 for more news 
© peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
Background information necessary to 
ding atomic energy and its 
les is provided in “Meet Mr. Atom!” 








§™ page 11. You will find the basic 


SAR f may , of atomic energy in the 


ossary” on page 16. 
partment of Agriculture photo. 
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OF THE ATOMIC AGE” 


— says Dr. Philip M. Morse, director of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory for Atomic Research 


IVE THEM 10 years for research — 
and atomic scientists should have the 
knowledge to build us a new world of in- 
creasing health and plenty. This is the 
point of view of Dr. Philip M. Morse, who 
is playing an important role in the crea- 
tion of our coming “atomic age.” Dr. 
Morse is director of Brookhaven National 
Laboratory (Long Island, New York), the 
first American research center entirely de- 
voted to experimenting with peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
About 25 per cent of the work at Brookhaven must be kept 
secret. We received special permission to visit the laboratory 
at the Army’s former Camp Upton. A laboratory bus met us at 
the train 30 miles from the camp. Before driving us into the 
grounds, the driver phoned the laboratory to make sure that 
our credentials had been checked by the laboratory police. 

Brookhaven Laboratory is an experiment in peacetime co- 
operation between the Government and research scientists. It is 
financed by the Government (through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) but run by scientists from nine large universities. 
“This is a laboratory for pure research,” Dr. Morse said and 
then added in explanation, “We don’t tell scientists to find a par- 
ticular thing, but just to go to work. If they don’t reappear for two 
years, that’s all right. If their conclusions are in a different field 
from the one they started to investigate, that’s all right, too.” 
(Brookhaven is also training young scientists in atomic research, ) 

Dr. Morse compared two types of energy. “Fire burns and 
destroys, but men control it-to heat and light our homes, refine 
metals, etc. Atomic energy can be even more destructive — but 
it can be controlled by men to produce greater power and fuel, 
new substances for medicine, farming, and industry.” 

“What made you decide to become a scientist?” we asked. 

“Like any boy interested in science, I built things with my 
hands and I performed chemistry experiments,” Dr. Morse 
answered. “When I was in Lakewood (Ohio) High School, some 
friends and I formed a Newton Society (named after the famous 
scientist, Sir Isaac Newton) and experimented in our basements. 
The rest of a boy’s scientific development depends on his read- 
ing and his studies.” 

When he graduated from high school, Dr. Morse planned to 
become a chemist; but at Case School of Applied Science (Cleve- 
land, O.), he was inspired by his physics professor to change 
to physics. After receiving his Ph.D., he became co-author of a 
book on atomic theory (1929) when he was only 26 years old. 
He taught physics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
16 years and headed the Navy’s anti-submarine research during 
the war. 

Dr. Morse spends a good deal of time assuring people who 
live near Brookhaven that the laboratory is for beneficial, not war 
use. “It’s up to us scientists to tell the public what we're do- 
ing,” Dr. Morse stated. “It’s up to the public to make sure that 
atomic energy is used to raise the world’s standard of living.” 
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" LIVELY READING FOR YOU 
; AT LOW COST 


Boy Dates Girl 
QUESTION & ANSWER BOOK 


Chapter after chapter of witty, understanding 
tips on all the questions that beset the teen-age 
$e? . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties 
and Dances, Family Relationships, M s and 
Dress. Forty-six pages of fun ‘and facts... 
mearly 100 amusing drawings. 





, 2ae 
10¢c each 


Single copy . 
10 or more 


Builders of America 


 Sinty colorful, picture-text biographies of the 
great leaders in American history. A vivid pre- 
© sentation of inspiring figures like Benjamin 
Franklin, Nathan Hale, Sam Houston, Clara Bar- 
fon, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincoln and a 
hest of others. 


Single copy . 
10 or more 


. 20c 
.10¢ each 


~ Hi There, High School! 


“A 4B-page book of High School Know-How ... 
+ 23 entertaining features giving helpful hints 
— good grooming, personality, social con- 

+ + + @n up-to-the-minute fashion review 
ond boys as well as one for girls .. . a dic- 
fonary of high schoo! slang . . . dozens of 
delightful illustrations. 


Single copy . . . 25c 
10 or more. __10c each 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
No. of copies 


BOY DATES GIRL 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA! 








Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 








([) money order 


0 cash (0 check 
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9, Say What 
! You Please! 


«+ - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

As a representative of my history 
class, I write to ask you—who is 
Rosa Eichelberger, author of your “All 
Out for Democracy” series? What au- 
thority and what background does she 
have for reporting on what transpires 
behind the vaunted iron curtain? 
Neither I, nor my fellow classmates, 
are pro-communists. But we would like 
to know a little more about Rosa 
Eichelberger. 

John M. Jordan 
New Castle (Ind.) Sr. H. S. 


Mrs. Rosa K. Eichelberger is a 
former teacher and recreation director 
of Baltimore, Md. She has had wide 
experience as a lecturer on national 
and international affairs for the Rad- 
cliffe Chautauqua Co. She directed the 
“Freedom Forums” for the New York 
City League of Women Voters during 
the war. She is the wife of Dr. Clark M. 
Eichelberger, director of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

The “All Out for Democracy” series, 
however, is a cooperative project for 
which our editors take full responsi- 
bility. It is based on the most authentic 
sources obtainable, and every article is 
critically checked by a special Advisory 
Board of outstanding educators — Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Professor of History, Columbia 
University; and Stanley E. Dimond, 
Divisional Director of Social Studies, 
Detroit Public Schools. Teachers are 
invited to refer to an extended discus- 
sion of controversial issues relating to 
this series on pages 3-T and 4-T of the 
April 26 issue (Teacher Edition) .—Ed. 

a o ~ 


Dear Editor 
My brother and I are very interested 

in stamp collecting. Your April 5 

“Stamps” column especially interested 

my brother. He had, for a long time, 

been wondering what a cachet was. 
Wilson Jr. H. S., Passaic, N. J. 
Paula A. Puck 
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4 AM AN AMERICAN.” 





On or about May 16, in more than 
1,200 communities throughout the na- 
tion, people will meet to renew their 
faith in American democracy. 

Every year since 1940 Congress has 
gt aside the third Sunday of May as 
“| Am an American Day” (sometimes 
walled National Citizenship Day). 
Many communities hold special cere- 
monies on that day to honor new voters. 
Every year 2,000,000 young people 
mach voting age and 200,000 foreign- 
bom persons receive final citizenship 


The four-day National Conference on 
Citizenship opens in Washington, D. C., 
on] Am An American Day. 


® ANEW FOE OF CANCER is atomie 
mergy’s latest gift. 

Radium has been used for years to 
treat certain types of cancer. Radium is 
@ expensive and scarce that there are 
oly 26 ounces in the United States. 

Now atomic science has produced a 
new workman to do radium’s job in 
cancer treatment. Cobalt, a metal so 
common that it costs almost nothing, 
is irradiated (made radioactive) by in- 
stion in an atomic pile. Cobalt 60, the 
resulting product, is so cheap that the 
Atomic Energy Commission may dis- 
tribute it free to medical institutions. 

Cobalt 60 can easily be fashioned into 
ay desired shape, such as a needle or 
surgical probe. Thus it can be used and 
controlled more easily and with less 
danger of burns than radium. 

But Cobalt 60 is no “cancer cure-all.” 
At best, it will be no more effective for 
imadiation treatments than radium, it 
isemphasized by David E. Lilienthal, 
AEC chairman. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
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SAWYER HARRIMAN 


* NEW AND OLD COMMERCE SEC. 
RETARIES. President Truman named 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell: Har- 
timan as Chief European Representative 
@ the Ex ic C ation Admin- 
Wiration and picked Charles Sawyer, 





* pam lawyer, to become Secretary 


rce. 


@iman will fill the No. 2 spot in 


% 









t 
| 


— 


th. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the agency for administering aid 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. The 
No. 1 post is held by Paul G. Hoffman, 
former president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, who is the Administrator 
of the ECA. It was at his suggestion 
that Harriman was chosen. 

Harriman’s job will be to coordinate 
the activities of the European Recovery 
Program abroad and act as the “eyes 
and ears” for Hoffman in Europe. His 
title will be “Special United States Rep- 
resentative Abroad,” with the rank of 
ambassador. He will draw a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 

The designation of Harriman as rov- 
ing envoy received wide approval. He 
served as American Ambassador in Mos- 
cow and London during the war, and 
was the head of the Lend-Lease mission 
in Britain. He is a former railroad exec- 
utive and investment banker. 

The new Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, was Ambassador to 
Belgium in 1945. He is 61 and is a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee from Ohio. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


© SOFT<COAL PRODUCTION headed 
back to normal, as John L. Lewis’ 
400,000 United Mine Workers returned 
to the pits. Over their heads is an 80- 
day injunction — a Federal court order 
issued by Justice T. Alan Goldsborough 
forbidding any further work stoppage 
during that period. 

The injunction was ‘ssued by request 
of President Truman under a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This provision 
allows the Government to halt any 
strike by employees or lockout by em- 
ployers in situations endangering the 
national health or safety. 

The miners started their return to the 
mines just after Lewis had been fined 
$20,000, and the UMW, $1,400,000 for 
failure to comply with an earlier 10- 
day temporary injunction calling the 
miners back to work. 

The fines were imposed for criminal 
contempt of court; that is, for deliber- 
ately ignoring the Federal court’s au- 
thority. Lewis and the UMW were also 
found guilty of civil contempt — the 
failure to carry out the terms of the in- 
junction. However, following the min- 
ers’ back-to-work-movement, Justice 
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Goldsborough postponed any civil com- — 
a 


tempt penalty, 

The miners had originally walked out 
on March 15, because of a pension dis- 
pute (see Apr. 26 issue). This issue was 
settled, at least temporarily, following 
a compromise suggested by Senator 


Styles Bridges to Lewis and Ezra Van, a 


Horn, the mine operators’ representa- 
tive. 


@ INFLATION. Can price cuts by indi- 
vidual companies reverse the spiral of 
rising prices and lead to a drop in the 
cost of living? 

To test this theory, General Electric 
Company reduced its prices a few 
months ago, in the hope that other con- 
cerns would follow suit. The first im- 
portant company to take similar action, 
United States Steel Corporation, cut its 
prices on May 1 by $25,000,000. (This 
means that its total product would cost 


that much less to purchasers annually.) 


This action was coupled with a re- 
fusal to raise wages, on the ground that 
a pay increase might contribute to fur- 
ther inflation. Philip Murray, CIO Steel 
Workers head, said he doubted that the 
price cuts were large enough to bring 
down prices generally. 


U. S. Steel and other major steel 


companies were the centers of a storm 
of criticism when they raised prices $5 
a ton on semi-finished steel in February. 
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Price and wage changes made by 
WU. S. Steel are often of wide importance 
Nbecause (1) steel is used by so many 
| industries, anil (2) other steel makers 
and other industries often follow U. S. 
*Steel’s lead in wage policies. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has also made recent price reductions. 






@ WALTER P. REUTHER (pronounced 
Reother) narrowly escaped death from 
a shotgun blast fired by a would-be 
assassin.” The president of the United 
- Auto Workers (CIO) was shot in the 
Bg right arm and shoulder while standing 
im the kitchen of his Detroit home. 

Rewards totaling $117,000 were im- 
| mediately offered by the UAW and 
> other organizations for the capture of 
the gunman. 

Last fall the 41-year-old, red-headed 
labor leader won a victory in his gigan- 
tic union over his left-wing opponents. 
Reuther is one of the leading CIO anti- 
Communist leaders. He led an extend- 
ed strike in early 1946 against General 
Motors and other automobile manufac- 
turing corporations. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


® THE UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE on Freedom of Information and 
the Press, which opened in Geneva on 
March 23, wound up its work after four 
weeks of debate. 
| By a vote of 28 to 6 (the Soviet bloc 
in opposition), the conference approved 
the United States resolution aimed at 
removing the barriers to the free flow 
of news across national frontiers, The 
© discussion was marked by sharply ex- 
| pressed differences of opinion between 
» the Western democracies and the Soviet 
group, over the functions of the press. 
The adopted American resolution de- 
| clares that “freedom of information car- 
| ries the right to gather, transmit, and 
disseminate news anywhere without 
fetters.” It also provides for “freedom 
to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive, and impart infor- 
mation and ideas . . . regardless of fron- 
tiers.” 
Over American opposition, another 
resolution was approved, proposing to 
» give governments power to impose pen- 
alties on the press for “systematic dif- 
fusion of deliberately false and distorted 
reports which undermine friendly rela- 
tion between peoples and states.” 
* These resolutions are now to be for- 
warded to the U. N. Economic and So- 
cial Council. If approved there, they 
Will be submitted to the U. N. General 
Assembly. 














north of Panama. It covers an & 
23,000 square miles and has a po 
tion of 725,000. a 
Costa Rica has free and compul 
elementary education, and has the 
est illiteracy rate in Central Amerig § 
English is taught in all elementay 
schools. Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber, 
and cacao are its basic products. 


© KASHMIR’S FUTURE will be & 
cided by the Kashmiri. The United & 
tions Security Council plans to takes 
vote among the 4,000,000 people ¢ 
this “princely state,” to determine 
whether it will join India or Pakista, 

U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
will select the administrator of the pleb 
iscite. No date has been set. Before the 
plebiscite is taken, a commission of five 
U. N. member-nations will try to get 
India and Pakistan to agree on the fu 
ture control of Kashmir. 














@ THERE IS UNCERTAIN PEACE in 
Costa Rica, after months of civil war. 
The trouble started during the Presi- 
dential elections on last February 8, 
when publisher Otilio Ulate, National 
Unionist, scored a 10,000-vote victory 
over Dr. Rafael Calderon Guardia, the 
government-indorsed National Republi- 
can candidate. The losers the next day 
accused Ulate’s party of fraud. 

On March 1, the Costa Rican con- 
gress annulled Ulate’s election as presi- 
dent. The action by congress came two 
days after the national electoral board 
had upheld Ulate’s election, in a split 
decision. This provoked civil war, with 
an estimated loss of life of over one 
thousand. 

Finally, on April 19, an agreement 
to end the fighting was signed by Presi- 
dent Teodoro Picado and a representa- 
tive of Jose Figueres, the rebel chief- 
tain. Under the terms of the agreement, 
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After two 


Santos Leon Herrera, the third vice- For months India and Pakistan have HREE y 
president, was to assume the presidency _ been at the brink of war over Kashmir, 25, 19: 
until May 8. On that date a constitu- which adjoins them both (see Nov. 17]. 30 nati 
tional assembly will be called. and Feb. 2 issues). | eco to ds 

This agreement went into effect on Neither is satisfied with the plebiscite | P% 078° 
April 20 and Herrera took office as tem- plan. Pakistan demands withdrawal of oll oo j 


porary President of Costa Rica. 

What’s Behind It: Costa Rica, dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1502, has been 
the most orderly and democratic nation 
in Central America. It is located just 


Indian troops from Kashmir and 4 
change in the government of Kashmir, ” 
India, which has taken Kashmir under » and 
its protection, complains that Pakistan 
is aiding Moslem rebels in Kashmir. 
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These home-seekers are viewing something new in housing. It is a fireproof, yermi™ 
proof, rustproof $8,000 house, made of steel with a porcelain enamel finish. MR 
Lustron Corporation hopes to turn them out in mass production (125 a day) @ 

plant in Columbus, Ohio. Delivered in several sections, the house can be 
in various shapes. It includes a built - in heating unit and other appik 
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After two months’ work 50 nations signed U. N. Charter on June 26, 1945. Above, U. S. delegation signs document. i a 


The United Nations after Three Years: 


25, 1945, when representatives of 

50 nations gathered in San Fran- 
cisco to draft the charter for a world 
peace organization. Its primary pur- 
pose was to maintain international 
peace, by force if necessary. It was in- 
tended to protect basic fciiatin free- 
doms, and to promote social and eco- 
nomic cooperation. Judged by these 
objectives, has the U..N. been a “hit” 
or a “flop”? 

To find out, let’s look in on the dele- 
gates’ lounge at the U. N. headquar- 
ters at Lake Success. The hour is early 
evening. The day? It could be any day 
—yesterday, today, tomorrow. The Se- 
curity Council has just adjourned, in 
the East-West deadlock. The is- 
fe? If it wasn’t Czechoslovakia, it was 
Korea, or the Balkans, or Trieste. 

\ The lounge is deserted, except for 
plone figures sitting at a corner ta- 
M@ They are the Ambassadors O and 
@ppointed by their respective govern- 
ents to the U. N. You might call them 
Me Optimist and Mr. Pessimist. Mr. 

ie the delegate of a major power; Mr. 
#8 the delegate of a minor power. 
amy are engaged in earnest conversa- 

® Let’s listen in: 

P: This was a lulu of a session. 
don’t we face facts and give up? 
ast we would have one advantage 

St the League of Nations. It took the 
tLeague 20 years to discover its own 
Makness. We have done it in three 


Mn 
that. Of course, the situation is dis- 
ing. But so long as the U. N. 
Mists, there is hope. The people have 

in it. 

Ma. P: But do the people have faith 
Mit? Do they really know what the 
WYN. is all about? Take the American 


[= years have passed since April 
















O: I can’t go along with you on 


Success 
or 
Failure? 


people, who are supposed to be the best 
informed in the world. The Americans 
are, so to speak, the hosts of the U. N. 
And yet in a recent poll, I’ve been told, 
67 per cent of those questioned could 
identify “Elsie the Cow,” but only 48 
per cent knew the functions of the Se- 
curity Council. 

Mr. O: That’s relatively unimport- 
ant. What is important is that people 
do know this one over-riding fact: the 
U. N. is today the sole instrument we 
have for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. We cannot expect immed- 
iate perfection, but the world has good 
reason to hope that the U. N. will grow 
up to its job. 

At its very worst, the U. N. provides 
a stormy meeting ground where the 
delegates from East and West meet and 
remain in contact. Each has the contin- 
uous opportunity to present his case be- 
fore the public opinion of the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. P: I've heard all that. It’s an old 
and worn out tune. The plea that we 



























“stay with the U. N. regardless” is a 
far cry from the high hopes on which 
the U. N. was originally founded. You ~~ 
were with me three years ago at Sam 
Francisco where the blueprint for the 
world peace organization was being 
drawn. We were still at war then. But 
what dreams we had of building a 
world parliament “with power to main- 
tain peace”! ; 

And what happened? The un-sugar- 
coated truth is that we have created a 
toothless, weak-kneed sister, a mere 
shadow of a peace organization. 

Today, there is bloodshed and strife 
in China, Palestine, India, Greece. In 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
armed Communist minorities backed by 
Soviet arms have seized power, ter- 
rorizing democratic parties and im- 
prisoning and killing all who dare 
oppose them. Within Russia itself, mil- 
lions of people are languishing in slave- 
labor camps. Hundreds of thousands of __ 
other innocent men, women and chil-  — 
dren are herded behind barbed wire 
in camps for “displaced persons” else- 
where in Europe. All this, three years 
after the founding of an international 
organization devoted to peace and 
human welfare. 

The truth is the U. N. has been 
unequal to solving the major disputes 
between Russia and the western 
mocracies. Hamstrung by the Big Five — 
veto power, the Security Council has E 
been helpless to prevent aggression. As 
originally conceived, the veto privilege 
was to be used rarely and with modera- 
tion. But the Russians have exercised 
the veto power 23 times. 

The chief improvement over the ~ 
League of Nations was supposed to be 
the Charter’s provision for the estab- — 
lishment of an international armed 
force. But after three years, the U. N. 
stil has no police force of its own. The 
East and West could not agree on the 




























‘Consequently, the U. N. today 
m the position of a judge who has 
n to enforce his decisions. 
f the most dismal disappoint- 
ient has been the failure of the U. N. 
» bring about international control of 
energy. After more than a year 
“debate, the U. N. Atomic Energy 
mmission has thrown up its hands in 







The Russians insisted that the U. S. 
@estroy its stockpile of bombs before— 
Rot after—a control system is set up. 
They rejected international inspection 
Which would prevent secret manufac- 
‘ture of atomic weapons. They demand 
the preservation of the veto on action 
"against violators of the atomic control 
» @greement. Just as firmly, the other 
Nations have supported the U. S. plan. 


Back Where We Started 


' Then there is Palestine—the one issue 
that has done more to discredit the U. 
N, than any other. By seven votes more 
than two thirds, the General Assembly 
voted for the partition of the Holy 
Zand. But this all-powerful world or- 
ganization has found itself incapable of 
enforcing its own decisions. And for 
this fiasco, Britain and the United 
© States, not Soviet Russia, are princi- 
pally responsible. The U. S., a leader 
| im the fight for partition, has now re- 
versed its position. We are back right 
where we started. Now the Assembly 
has to hold another special session on 
_ the very same subject. 
- Finally, there is Greece, where Rus- 
Sian satellites are aiding guerrillas to 
fight the legally established govern- 
- ment; and Korea, where Russia is block- 
ing a free election under U. N. super- 
vision; and Trieste, where the Council 
cant agree on the selection of a 
» governor; and Czechoslovakia, where a 
» Communist minority overthrew a demo- 
cratic government, and the U. N. seems 
powerless to act. 


/ What a sorrowful succession of flops 
and failures! 

Mr. O: [ll grant that what you have 
Said is true. But it is only half the truth. 
Tt makes up only fifty per cent of the 
record. There is also an impressive 
credit side. 

Even with regard to the Security 

» Council—and I'll make no apologies for 

| it—there are a few positive accomplish- 
“ments to its credit. 

It was the Council, for example, that 
induced Russia to remove her forces 
from Iran in 1946. And earlier that year, 
im response to a Security Council reso- 
Hution, British and French troops were 
Withdrawn from Syria and Lebanon. 
A major victory was scored by the 


Council in Indonesia where it succeeded 





in stopping a large-scale war. The 
Council's Committee of Good Offices 
not only brought about a truce but also 
secured an agreemente#by both sides. 

What’s more, the Council’s current 
deliberations to settle the India-Pakistan 
dispute over Kashmir have, in effect, 
laid a restraining hand on fierce fight- 
ing there. 

Then there is the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council which is working to advance 
the welfare of people in non-self-gov- 
erning territories. There are already ten 
colonial areas under the U. N. trustee- 
ship system. 

Actually, there are two U. N.’s—a 
talking U. N. and a working U. N. The 
former (consisting largely of the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assem- 
bly) has done a lot of talking, but has 
accomplished little. The latter (con- 
sisting of the specialized agencies) has 
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A typical optimistic view of U. N. in 1946, 


achieved major gains in the economic 
and social fields. Unfortunately, it is the 
“talking U. N.” that has gotten most of 
the publicity and headlines in the press. 

You might recall reading last October 
about the spectacular rescue by the 
U. S.-Coast Guard cutter Bibb of the 
69 airplane passengers from the Ber- 
muda Sky Queen when she was forced 
down in the Mid-Atlantic. 

But were you aware of the fact that 
this miraculous rescue was made pos- 
sible by a little-known special agency 
of the U. N.—the International Civil 
Aviation Organization? This agency 
had established a north Atlantic 
weather observation and rescue system 
of which the Bibb was a part. 

Thousands of trans-oceanic airplane 
passengers arrive safely at their desti- 
nations without knowing of the help 
they have had from ICAO, or without 





, Telecommunications Union. 










having even heard of the existence 
this agency. And, incidentally, the « 
change of radio messages between th 
Bibb and the Bermuda Sky Queen wa 

made possible by the existence of 
another U. N. agency—the Internationg 










There were no front-page splashe 
about another dramatic example of 
international cooperation. I am me 
ferring to the work of the World Health 
Organization. Last fall a serious cholem 
epidemic broke out in Egypt which 
threatened the entire Middle East 
WHO, with the aid of ICAO, co TWO-YE 
vaccines from 15 nations and flew tional 






























































to Egypt—some 6,000,000 units in one failed. 
month. The disease was confined tp] Si leadin 
Egypt and was brought under control jig Dr. Albe 
within two months! this failure 
High among the humanitarian ag § eats in his 
complishments of the U. N. is the work § OnJune 1 
of the International Refugee Organiza § Atomic Enc 
tion which has found new home § ms meeting 
for some 80,000 displaced persons. sion held w! 
Through the U. N.’s Children’s Emep | #8 two ch 
gency Fund, food supplies have been jpumed wit 
provided for more than five million another sess 
starving youngsters in Europe and Asia, | Mf U. S. 
Another specialized agency, the Food Commission 
and Agricultural Organization, is work April 19 iss 
ing to increase food production and cthigg 
fight hunger. The Unite 
Progress on Many Fronts only known 
Secretary o! 

Last month at Havana, 53 nations that Ru 
signed the International Trade Organi § make the b 
zation Charter, aimed at eliminating J may have t 
unfair practices in world commerce. — § Last month 
Then there is UNESCO, the v- Commission 
Nations Educational, Scientéfic, and atomic wea} 
Cultural Organization, which is working § atomic bom! 
for peace by education, press and radio; | Eniwetok A 
the International Labor Organizatiot, § How much 
which strives to improve working cot § decide whet 
ditions throughout the world; the World § be used to 
Bank, which extends loans for recom §| bring it to n 
struction of war-devastated areas; and The possi 
the International Fund, which helps § man’s peace 
countries maintain a stable currency. _§ forthe hum: 
All these specialized agencies at § comers of t 
functioning and making conside been unveil 
progress toward transforming our thief fields | 
into a better place to live in putting the 

country has the right of veto in 

agencies. All decisions are made W I Foe! anc 
majority vote. Russia is not a membet } Scientists 
of most of them, but there is hope that J Principle, t 
she may realize the advantage of joining § #0mic ener 
up. I could go on. . pile, a . 
oidiiadaie . Re 
And Mr. O did go on. And s0 did as ura 
Mr. P. The first “pointing with pride, setted amon 
and the other ‘ ‘viewing with alarm’ § # structure, 
From here on, it’s your argument. Yo trol “chain- 
continue the debate. Write and let § ‘he pro 






know how YOU feel about the U. Wa 
record so far. me + explo 
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tional control of atomic energy has 
failed. 

Six leading atomic scientists, includ- 
ing Dr. Albert Einstein, recently termed 
this failure “one of the most fateful 
ents in history.” 

On June 14, 1946, the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission held its 
frst meeting. Last month the Commis- 
don held what may be its last meeting. 
Is two chief committees have ad- 
jumed without setting a date for 
mother session. Disagreement between 
the U. S. and Russia broke up the 
Commission’s work (see U. N. News, 
April 19 issue, and page 8, this issue). 

Where does that leave the problem of 
the atom?” 

The United States still possesses the 
oly known atomic bombs in the world. 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
sys that Russia already knows how to 
make the bomb, and in a few years 
may have the equipment to make it. 
Last month the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that a new 
atomic weapon (perhaps. an improved 
atomic bomb) has’ just been tested on 
Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 
How much time does man have left to 
decide whether this mighty force will 
be used to wreck our civilization or to 
bring it to new heights of achievement? 

The possibilities of atomic energy as 
man’s peacetime servant are too vast 
for the human imagination. A few small 
comers of the picture have, however, 
been unveiled. Here is a report on the 
thief fields in which science is already 
putting the atom to work. 


1, Fuel and Power 


Scientists already know how, in 
Pinciple, to run a power plant with 
itomic energy. They build an atomic 
pile, a blocklike structure made of 
graphite. Rods of a fissionable material, 
uch as uranium or plutonium, are in- 
setted among layers of graphite. In such 
astructure, scientists can start and con- 
tol “chain-reaction” fission. 

process of fission generates 
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 Memic science, see pages 11 and 16. 
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enormous heat. This heat can be used 
to turn water into steam. The steam can 
then run an ordinary steam turbine 
and generate electricity. Great tech- 
nical problems are still to be overcome. 
Yet stationary atomic plants to make 
electricity may be possible in five or 
ten years. One scientist estimates that 
such a power plant could generate elec- 
tricity, from uranium fission at a cost 
of eight-tenths of a cent per kilowatt 
hour. This is about 30 per cent higher 
than the cost of power generated from 
coal, in regions where coal is plentiful. 
Many engineers believe the cost of 
power from atomic energy can eventu- 
ally be greatly reduced. 

One problem in harnessing atomic 
energy is the fact that engineers do not 
at present know how to make a safe 
atomic power plant weighing less than 
20 tons. Such “engines” might be 
adapted for ocean-going ships—perhaps 
within 20 years. But autos and airplanes 
can’t lug around a 20-ton power plant. 
Some day a lighter and smaller “atomic 
engine” may be invented. 

Another difficulty is finding materials 
that can withstand the tremendous heat 
produced in an atomic pile. Safety is 
also a serious problem. Atomic fission 
creates dangerous rays. At present 
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workers must be protected by lead and 
concrete shields six feet or more thick. 

Waste materials from atomic fission — 
may give off dangerous rays for thou- 
sands of years. Atomic scientists say it 
may be necessary to mix these wastes 
with concrete and dump them in re- 
mote ocean areas. Such an arrangement 
may require international agreement. 

On the other hand, an atomic power 
plant has certain advantages over pres- 
ent methods of generating power. In 
comparison with coal, fuel for an atomic 
power plant (uranium, thorium, plu- 
tonium)- weighs very little. Transporta- 
tion costs would be low, so an atomic 
power plant could be built almost any- 
where. 

Sources of fissionable material are 
adequate. New sources of uranium are 
being discovered regularly. Thorium is 
three times as plentiful as uranium, ak 
though more costly to use. Last month 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
offered a $10,000 bonus to anyone who 
discovers a new deposit of high-grade 
uranium ore anywhere in the U- S. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is now operating nine atomic piles. 
None is used primarily to generate 
power. A new experimental pile for 
research is being built at Brookhaven — 

































: National Laboratory, Long Island. It 
is expected to produce some power as a 


by-product. 


2. Agriculture 


| Agricultural research has a new and 
» valuable tool—the “tracer” atom. 

Atoms of certain elements, such as 
fadium and uranium, are radioactive. 
In other words, the nucleus of these 
atoms gives off particles or rays. That's 
why a bit of radium paint on the hands 
of a clock or watch enables you to tell 
time in the dark. From their study of 
atomic energy, scientists have learned 
' t0 make many elements radioactive. 

Atoms of these elements are bombarded 
with neutrons, some of which are ab- 
gorbed into the nucleus, forming iso- 
“topes. In these isotopes the forces that 
hold the atom together are not so well 
balanced as in the original atom. These 
new and unstable atoms gradually turn 
into more stable substances, giving off 
fays in the process. 

To use these radioactive isotopes as 
racers, researchers mix a very small 

ity in a supply of the normal 
mt. For instance (as in the dia- 
gram above), a little radioactive phos- 
may be mixed with normal 
phosphorus. The mixture is put into the 
soil near the roots of a plant. The plant 
absorbs the phosphorus. As the phos- 
) phorus travels through the plant, the 
fadioactive atoms in the mixture give 
Of rays. These rays can be detected 
by such instruments as the “Geiger 
counter.” With these detectors, scien- 
tists can locate the phosphorus inside 
the plant and follow its travels through 
stem and branch and leaf. 

Thus scientists are learning more 
about how plants use substances from 
the soil. This information will heip 
farmers grow better crops. For instance, 
Studies are being made to determine at 

be 









































| what stage of a plant’s growth fertilizer 
used with best results. Better 
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Brookhaven National Laburatory 


How radioactive phosphorus is used in research on growth of plants. 


fertilizers and better ways of using them 
may result. 

Does atomic energy have any direct 
effect on plant growth? We have heard 
many exaggerated reports on this sub- 
ject. A few months after the atom bomb 
fell on Hiroshima in Japan, rumors cir- 
culated that harvests in the area had 
doubled or tripled over previous yields. 
A careful check proved that nothing of 
the kind had happened. So far there is 
no evidence that atomic energy, by it- 
self, will increase the rate or amount of 
plant growth. 

However, scientists are not overlook- 
ing any bets in this direction. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture are setting 
up a joint study of the effect of radio- 
active materials on growth of crops. 
Perhaps this project will show farmers 
how to boost crop yields and develop 
hardier varieties of plants. 


3. Industry 


Tracers have gone to work for in- 
dustrial engineers, too. American in- 
dustry was among the first customers 
for radioactive isotopes when the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission made 
them available a year and a half ago. 

Friction is costly to industry. Parts 
wear, and machines must be replaced. 
Isotopes are a new tool for study of 
friction. With them, engineers can 
measure wear on moving parts, such 
as ball bearings and pistons, down to 
the 100-billionth of an ounce of metal. 
Tests have been made with various 
alloys to produce longer-lasting bear- 
ings and pistons. 

Radiation from radioactive isotopes 
permits metallurgists to “see” defects 
hidden away in large metal parts—just 
as X-rays enable a physician to find 
the break in a fractured arm. 

Some petroleum companies use radio- 
activity to measure the amount of oil 
available from exploratory drillings and 





from old wells. Radioactive 
are placed in the drilling mud ap 
forced down into the oil form 
Geiger counters on the surface shm 
how far the radioactive material trayeh 
as it floats about in the oil pool ig 
the earth. 
Similarly, tracers reveal the cou 
of underground flow of gas and wate, 
We shall have safer, healthier fap 
tories as a result of isotopes. Industri) 
hygienists, for instance, can mea 
exactly how much factory dust q 
vapor penetrates a worker’s lungs 
bloodstream. This sort of study my 
lead to better safety devices in dap speck 
gerous occupations. 


4. Medicine and Health 


Many persons are alive today becaug 
atomic science has been added to th 
doctor’s kit. 

Here’s an actual example ot the way 
radioactive isotopes serve medicine: 

A man’s leg was crushed in an acg 
dent. Gangrene set in. The leg had t 
be amputated. This was the surgeon} 
problem: Must he amputate above th 
knee to prevent further spread of the 
infection, or could he cut off the le 
below the knee, thus saving the knee 
cap and making it possible for the pe 
tient to learn to walk again more easily? 

The surgeon called in Dr. Isotope. A 
solution of radioactive sodium was i 
jected into the patient’s arm. A Geiget 
counter near the patient’s knee showed 
that the sodium isotope had traveled 
from the arm to the knee joint. Thusthe 
surgeon knew that the blood was q 
culating properly up to that point.| 
could safely amputate below the knegm 
and save the kneecap. % 

That’s the way tracers enable medical 
researchers to get inside (figuratively) 
the human body and see what goes @ 
there. With isotopes, the Armed Forces 
made tests which showed the bet 
means of preserving and shipping re 
blood cells for transfusions. 



























Medical men haven’t come up witht §| the elet 
cure for cancer. But, with isotopes, they Blectrice 
are learning many new facts about thi] tive. Ne 
old killer. At last they can study # but whi 
inside the body, instead of from i the on 
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external effects only. 
Iodine is attracted to the thynil 
gland, which is in the neck. 
active iodine is being used with a goal 
deal of success in treating some typ# 
of goiter and other tumors of the th 
roid gland. The radiation helps contr 
certain thyroid disorders, especially # 
cases where it is dangerous to operalé 
Once radium was the only J 
available for medical treatment 
radioactivity. Radium is _ extrem 
costly. Today the radio-isotopes do mam 
of the work of radium—at a fraction @ 
cost—and the isotopes are taking) 
many jobs that radium cannot G0n§ 
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TOMS are nature’s building 
blocks. Your body and every- 
thing around you is made of 










ll are unbelievably small. A 
aul of uranium as big as the dot over 
ces - would contain 2,550,000,000, 
900,000,000 atoms. (Can you read that 
umber? It’s two thousand, five hun- 
dred arid fifty quadrillion). 

Small as atoms are, they are made of 
dil smaller particles (see Chart I be- 
low). At the center of each atom is the 
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Meet Mr. Atom! 


detles fashion. Like the solar system, 
too, the atom is mostly empty space. If 
the nucleus were the size of a baseball, 
the electrons would be about half a 
mile away! 

Chemists tell us there are 96 basic 
substances (hydrogen, oxygen, gold, 
etc.), which are not formed as a com- 
bination of other substances. Each of 
these 96 elements has a different num- 
ber of protons in the nucleus. The 
nucleus also contains a certain number 
of neutrons. Add together the number 




























unstable nucleus will break in two. 
This splitting of the nucleus of an atom 
is called fission. 

As the nucleus flies apart, the urani- 
um atom splits into atoms of other sub- 
stances (see Chart 4), and two or three 
neutrons break loose from the atom 
altogether. These neutrons fly off into 
space at the speed of 10,000 miles a 
second. If one of them hits another 
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WHAT FOR? DEMOCRACY IS A 
JOKE. IT’S ON THE WAY OUT. 
















Pascist-minded people think along a certain pattern. 
They are against all basic principles of democracy. 
They even think democracy has outlived usefulness. 





TOO MUCH TALK IN 
WASHINGTON. WHAT WE 
NEED IS A STRONG MAN 
TO LAY DOWN THE 
SEA, LAW AND RAM IT 
R27 DOWN THEIR THROATS. 




















































" Fascist-minded people want to be ruled by a dictator. 
They admire power and authority, feel that government 
in which the majority makes the laws is senseless. 


LIVING HERE, TOO. BAD 
ENOUGH THEY TELL US 











Fascist-minded people are against having foreigners 
in U. S. They are also against cooperation with U. N. 
They believe that no other nation is as good as ours. 





How to Tell 





a Fascist 


EW people in the United States will admit thy 

they are fascist-minded. The vast majority of th 

who favor fascism in this country do not openly 
proclaim or admit their fascist sympathies. 

Often the fascist-minded proclaim they are anti-fa 
cist, anti-communist, and “pro-American.” When they 
form organizations they use such resounding names y 
“Christian Nationalists.” Or they use such big words 
“Constitutionalism” and “Americanism” in the titles 
their organizations. They wave the American flag anf 


don’t believe in what it stands for. They yell that tha 


alone are the “One-Hundred Per Cent Americans.” 

How are we to tell when a person has fascist belief? 
We find that the behavior of a fascist-minded persm 
falls into a pattern. We might call it the Fascist Pa 
tern. This Fascist Pattern has several outstanding cha 
acteristics. Let us explore some of them. 

1. Fascist-minded persons usually hate Jews, amd 
sometimes Catholics, Negroes or the foreign-born. Al 
fascist groups are anti-Semitic. They have found that 
anti-Semitism is an effective political weapon. American 
fascist sympathizers were encouraged by what Hitler 
did in Germany. “Look,” they said. “Hitler is the ruler 
of a big country. He is against the Jews. Hitler must 
be right.” 

Hitler was crushed, but the anti-Semitism that th 
Nazis preached has survived. The fascist-minded try 
make us believe that Jews and Catholics and othes 
with minority religious beliefs are not patriotic Amet 
cans. But the names of the heroes on every war mont 
ment mutely testify that this is a lie. 


Against the United Nations 


2. The fascist-minded are against aliens, refugees 
and everything else foreign. In almost every country, 
we find fascist groups that are opposed to people d 
other nations. 

In international affairs, too, the fascist-minded at 
usually extreme nationalists. They therefore have ™ 
use for the United Nations, or any other form of inter 
national cooperation. “Too many foreigners,” they say. 

The fascist-minded also have another reason for op 
posing international efforts for peace. International o& 
operation is based on the voluntary association of equal 
peoples. And fascists always think that their race is 
“Master Race.” 

8. It is as “red-baiters” that the fascist-minded g¢ 
things really confused. Freedom-loving Americans detest 
communism as much as they detest fascism. But if they 
criticize the fascist-minded, the latter will immediately 
charge them with being Communists. The fascist 
minded use the threat of communism as a bugaboo # 
frighten people into accepting fascism. The fastitt 


minded say that all liberals, progressives, Jews, ite” 


national bankers, and foreigners are Communists 
“fellow travelers.” This is nonsense, of course. 
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‘abo unions are also the targets of the fascist- 


jus, and good and bad labor leaders. They say that all 
ggnized labor is “communistic.” Yet it is a fact that 
gost Jabor unions in this country are waging a deter- 
gined fight against communism. 

5, The fascist-minded are also sympathetic with 
fascists in other countries. Before Pearl Harbor, the 
fycist-minded defended Hitler and Mussolini. They 
gid these dictators were our defense against commu- 


aism. 
Against Democracy and for War 


§. The fascist-minded are also against democracy. 
They say that democracy is “on the way. out.” They 
gmetimes twist to their own purposes the historic fact 
fat our foundifg fathers referred to our nation as a 
‘epublic.” A republic, they say, is ruled by a select 
few who know what is best for the people. Democracy, 
ihe fascist-minded claim, is “mobocracy,” the rule of 
the mob. Democracy, according to them, is about the 
gme as communism. 

If you have read the preceding articles in this series, 
you know that the United States is both a democracy 
md a republic. And we intend to stay a democratic 
republic. 

7. The fascist-minded say that war is the greatest 
geative activity of man. They always glorify military 
heroes, never the heroes of the human spirit and intel- 
lt. One Fascist slogan goes as follows: “Life is a 
smuggle, struggle is war, war is life.” 

Faulty reasoning such as this leads the fascist-minded 
tp violence and bloodshed. It leads them to overthrow 
the government by force. What would they substitute? 
A one-party system such as Hitler and Mussolini set 
w. Of course, only Fascists would be the leaders of 
this party. 

8. The one-party system is a feature of the Fascist 
pattern, just as it is of Russian communism. In Fascist 
countries, the aim is to suppress all opposition parties. 
A Fascist government in the United States would mean 
that the Fascist party would be the only true American 
party. All other parties would be treasonable and un- 
American. 

One of the chief slogans of Fascists everywhere has 
been: “One people, one party, one state” 

There may not be many actual Fascists in the United 
States, but in one form or another the way they think is 
bad for our country. We should all be able to recognize 
the symptoms of fascism in order to combat it. Com- 
Munism and fascism are equally contrary to Ameri- 
canism. 

Some people thoughtlessly accept some of the doc- 
tines or attitudes of fascism, yet will not admit that 
they are Fascists. They need to do some straight think- 
ing. Both communism and fascism are totalitarian 
themes designed to destroy democracy. 
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_ that some unions lead in the fight against communism. 




























































Fascist-minded people are against labor unions, don’t 
distinguish between good and bad unions. They forget 





HITLER MAY HAVE BEEN WRONG ae 
\_ ABOUT SOME THINGS. BUT HE WAS ae 
SURE RIGHT ABOUT 





Fascist-minded people are against Jews and Catholics. 
They use this hatred of minority religious groups as 
a political weapon to get people over to their side. 





















When fascist-minded people form an organization they _ 
always use a high sounding name. They never say that — 
their point of view is undemocratic and un-American. _ 
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=. Italian people went to the polls 
to elect their first parliament under 
their new constitution. That doesn’t 
sound like an event of world-shaking 
importance. 

Actually, it was of world importance, 
for in Italy the forces of democracy met 
the forces of Communism — at the bal- 
lot box. Every Italian voter knew that 
he (or she) was voting not only for 
fepresentatives and senators, but also 
for a political way of life. 

The Italian people made a clear- 
cut choice. The election results were 
a@ heavy defeat for the Communists, 
and a tremendous victory for Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi and his Christian 
Democratic party. 

Victory by the Christian Democrats 
was hailed in the United States and 
throughout Western Europe. These na- 
tions realize that, at least for the pres- 
ent, Italy’s future will -be democratic 
and peaceful. 

A Communist victory would have 
placed Russia in control of the stra- 
tegic Mediterranean, eventually engulf- 
ing Greece and Turkey, and threat- 
ening the independence of France. It 
would have undermined American in- 
fluence in the rest of Western Europe 
and crippled the entire European Re- 
Covery Program. 

On Italy’s days of decision — April 
78 and 19 — ninety-four per cent of the 
29,000,000 eligible voters went to the 
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- De Gasperi speaks under party flag. 
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polls. Voting is compulsory in Italy. 
This percentage is far greater than 
a U. S. Congressional election. The bal- 
lot presented 99 different political par- 
ties. More than 10,000 candidates were 
competing for the 811 parliamentary 
seats. 

Under the new constitution of the 
Italian Republic, 574 members were 
to be elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for a five-year term; and 237 mem- 
bers were to be elected for six years 
to the Senate. An additional 114 mem- 
bers were to be appointed to honorary 
seats in the Senate — on the basis of 
their service to the nation. 

But of the 99 political parties in the 
field, world attention focused on the 
two main rivals in the contest — the 
middle-of-the-road Christian Demo- 
crats and the Communist-led Popular 
Front. 

The new Italian constitution provides 
for a rather complicated electoral pro- 
eedure. The President of the Republic 
is elected by both houses of parliament. 
The parliament, itself, is elected 
through proportional representation. 
Under this system, the number of depu- 
ties that each party is to have in parlia- 
ment is determined by the percentage 
of the total vote the party received in 
the elections. Voters ballot for parties, 
not for candidates. 

Now let us examine the results of 
last month’s election, as it affected the 





Democrats over Communists 
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ice into wh 

two major parties. In the senate rag (rain didn 
the Christian Democrats received 41§§ _Southerr 
per cent of the vote as against thy #9 suffer 
Communist-dominated Popular Fronts ( 
30.5 per cent. In the Chamber of Dep short of po 
uties vote the Christian Democrats mg “me of 
ceived 48.7 per cent of the vote to thy Damon tl 
Communist Front’s 30.7 per cent. northern | 

To get the full importance of th other han 
victory scored by the Christian Dem tumbling ¢ 
cratic party, compare the above result tains. The 
with those of the last national electing #@d-snow 
held in Italy in 1946. In that electing * Sort of 
(for an assembly to write the conskg “ming fr 
tution) the Communists and the pi wring the 
Communist Socialists together polled the past % 
40 per cent of the vote; while tg Mountains 
Christian Democrats won only 35 pag “¥erings ; 
cent. Thus the Communists lost abott the 
10 per cent and the Christian Dem f pov 
crats gained about 13 per cent over tit ttrictions 
last two years. wamed of 

In the vote for the Senate last month alter June 
the Christian Democrats polled § in the m 
246,443 rotes, or 47.9 per cent. Tt The ¢ 
Popular Front (Communists and pit 
Communist Social wing) polled 5,883 Californ 
253 votes, or 30.5 per cent. The aity Country t! 
Communist Socialists polled 1,348/5I)§ Meubles. / 
votes, or seven per cent. Other partie the East 
split the remaining 14.6 per cent. about wat 

In the Chamber of Deputies, dozen or 
vote was divided thus: Christian Det Sllies in ; 
ocrats, 12,751,841 (48.7 per cemhme ) 





Popular Front, 8,025,990 (30.7 
cent); anti-Communist Socialist#) 
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conservation problems 


WNSHINE is one of California’s 
"chief “natural resources.” But this 
Pspring Californians were really 
to see it rain. 
Mati] the rains came during the past 
months, the worst drought in 70 
fs had parched the state, damaged 
is, emptied water-supply reservoirs, 
Sutput of electric power, and forced 
important industries to lay off 
temporarily because of the 
shortage. 
or Earl Warren declared a 
of emergency” in two thirds of 
fornia. He appointed an “emer- 
ity power director” with authority 


iS @ say how electric power should be 


Sed in northern and central California. 
he state went on daylight-saving time 
several weeks earlier than usual, in hope 
of reducing use of electricity for light- 
ing. Airborne rain-makers dumped dry 
ice into whatever clouds they could find 
(rain didn’t always follow). 

Southern California (and Nevada) 
ilo suffered from the drought. But 
southern California was not seriously 
short of power, because that region gets 
sme of its electricity from Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River. Much of 
northern California’s power, on the 
other hand, is generated by streams 
tumbling out of the high Sierra moun- 
tains, These streams are fed by rain 
and-snow from the Sierras, which form 
a sort of “backstop” to catch clouds 
coming from the Pacific Ocean and 
wing the water out of them. During 
the past winter, rain and snow in the 
mountains were far below normal. Snow 
coverings are skimpy. 

As a result of recent rains, the emer- 
gency power director removed all re- 
sifictions on use of electricity. But he 
wamed of a new power “brownout” 
alter June 1 if snow and water supplies 
in the mountains decrease seriously. 


The Ground-Water Problem 


California isn’t the only part of the 
Contry that is having water-supply 
troubles. A number of communities in 
the East and Midwest are worrying 
about water, too. During the war two 

or more important industrial 
tities in all parts of the nation, but 
in the eastern half of the country, 


_ Man that their sources of water were 


z short. 


WHERE'S THE 
WATER? 


st Coast drought turns spotlight on national 


Like two thirds of American com- 
munities, these cities get most of their 
public and industrial water supply 
from the ground, by wells. A well draws 
its water from certain formations of 
gravel or rock which are natural under- 
ground reservoirs of water. These 
formations hold water that enters the 
ground as the result of rainfall or flow 
of streams in the neighborhood. If too 
much water is pumped from these na- 
tural reservoirs, the water level drops, 
just as it would do in a man-made sur- 
face reservoir. If the pumping con- 
tinues, wells will eventually yield less 
water or may even run dry. 

Northern Illinois is an example of 
this problem. Communities in that area 
depend on deep wells for water supply. 
Many of these wells used to flow freely. 
Now they have to be pumped. In some 
places the “water table” (leve] of under- 
ground water) has dropped 350 feet. 
Peoria is planning to pump water from 
the Illinois River into the earth to refill 
water-bearing formations in that neigh- 
borhood. 

This sort of artificial recharging, an 
old practice in parts of the West, has 
been tried in the eastern part of the 
country only in the past few years. 
Some operations of this kind were 
carried on during the war on Long 
Island; at New Haven, Connecticut; 
and at Old Bridge, New Jersey. In 
Indiana, where the water table has been 
dropping steadily, the legislature last 
year took a step toward control of 
ground water. The State Conservation 
Department now has power to decide 
whether water used for air condition- 
ing shall be returned to the ground or 
disposed of in other ways. 

What’s happening to our water? Is 
America “running dry”? 

No, say officials of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. They say that the recent 
shortages, although serious for the 
communities affected, are only local 
problems caused by too heavy pumping 
of water. In the country as a whole, 
water tables are stable. 

Some observers think that rising 
temperatures may be a factor in the 
situation. The U. S. Weather Bureau 
says that the average temperature of 
the United States has risen by a degree 
or two during the past 20 years. This 
means greater evaporation of surface 
water, 

(Continued on page 16) 





































1. UNITED NATIONS 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, place the 
following events in their correct chron- — 
ological order. Each counts 5. Total 20, 


. Teversed its position on 
Palestine partition 
— b. Signing of U. N. Charter at San 
Francisco % 
—_c. First use of veto by Russians 
__d. Establishment of the League of 
Nations 


| 

© 
S 
n 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place. the 
number preceding the phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total 40. f 


__a. The League of Nations existed 





for about 
1. 5 years 3. 20 years 
2. 10 years 4. 50 years 


| 
7 


. One region where the U. N, suc- 
ceeded in stopping a war is 
1. China 3. Greece 
2. Palestine 4. Indonesia 


. People who have no country to — 
which they can return are known — 
as 
1. fascists 
2. communists 
3. displaced persons 
4. foundlings 


. All of the following are members — 
| of the Big 5 except 3 
l 
! 


° 


1. Russia 
2. Brazil 
. Two countries which lead oppos- 
posing groups in the U. N, are 
1. Russia and U. S. 
2. Great Britain and U. S. 
8. France and China 
4. Germany and Japan 
. One feature of the U. N. which 


was expected to be an improve- 
ment over the old League of 


(Continued on next page) 






































from preceding page 


Nations was the U. N. Charter 
provision for 

1. an international armed force 
2. mandate system 

3. the veto 

4. Russian satellite bloc 

=—g A country in the Far East where 
the U. S. plans to conduct an 
election under U. N. supervision 


is 
1. Czechoslovakia 3. China 
2. Korea 4, Japan 


=—h. All of the following are U. N. 
specialized agencies except the 
1. Security Council 

International Labor Organiza- 

tion 

World Health Organization 

International Civil Aviation 

Organization 


2. 
8. 
4. 


My score 


ll. ATOMIC ENERGY 


On the line to the left of each item 
im Croup A, place the number preced- 
ing the item in Group B which best 
explains it. Each counts 4. Total 20. 

Group A 
—a. atomic pile 
— b. fission 
——¢. uranium and thorium 
—d. Geiger counter 
—e. isotopes 


Group B 
free electrons 
a blocklike structure made of 
graphite 
variant forms of an element, with 
different atomic weights 
instrument for determining presence 
of radisactive materials 
division of nucleus of the atom 
elements which can be used in gen- 
erating atomic power 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


My score 


iil. HOW TO TELL A FASCIST 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases, place a “Y” if it is 
usually a characteristic of fascists and 
an “N” if it is not. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 


— 1. hates Jews and other minority 
groups 

believes deeply in democracy 
opposed all the ideas of Hitler 
and Mussolini 

unfairly charges that opponents 
are “communists” 

~——5. believes in the “master race” idea 


My score 


2. 
cs. 


aun 4. 


Total score 








Where’s the Water? 
(Continued from page 15) 


The East has just begun to worry 
about water. But the West has always 
had a hard time finding enough water 
for its needs. 

This is the main reason: nearly all the 
eastern United States gets more than 
30 inches of rainfall yearly; most of the 
western half of the nation, except in the 
northwest and along the Pacific Coast, 
gets less than 20 inches. In the dry 
climate of the West, one of the major 
tasks of government is to get water 
enough to meet the needs of homes 
and industries, to make hydrvelectric 
power, and to irrigate farms. Many 
crops will not grow without irrigation in 
such dry country. 

The West has been ingenious in its 
search for water. Boulder, Colorado, 
for example, owns a mountain glacier 
as its source of water. 

In a large part of the West, water sup- 
ply is too big a job for local govern- 
ment. The state, and even the national 
government has to help. Seven states, 
for instance, made an agreement some 
years ago to share use of water from 

























the Colorado River. California y 
of them. b: 
Los Angeles, California, has g 
farther for water than any city in 
country. The Colorado River Aquedug 
carries Colorado River water 242 mi 
to Los Angeles and- other southey 
California cities. Right now Califomy 
and Arizona are fighting a legal batt 
over Colorado River water (see Feb.38 
World Week, p. 15). Bills now pending! A KA 
in Congress, if passed, would gua it engin: 
Arizona a larger share. § 
California has a new and fasci 
water-supply idea. If it works out, the 
West will have the world’s big 
“waterhole”—the Pacific Ocean itself! 










































Scientists say it may soon be feasible mention t 
to convert the salt water of the ocem™ 

into drinkable water in large amouni Profess 
(and create new chemical industrg developic 
as a “by-product”). Recently the pubk™ mea In 
cation Westways, issued by th include t 
Southern California Automobile Chih school ar 
painted a really breathtaking pictum (yp belongs ¢ 
An article suggested that some day, ™ M27 SP¢ 
instead of bringmg Colorado Rivag M8 ! 
water to southern California as at pre satomott 
ent, the Colorado River Aqueduct may Electric C 


pour Pacific water into Arizona! 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


ATOMIC GLOSSARY 


atom: the basic unit of all chemical ele- 
ments, consisting of groups of smaller par- 
ticles in rapid motion. 

atomic number: a number identifying 
each element in the periodic table, repre- 
senting the number of protons in the 
nucleus of its atoms. 

atomic weight: the sum of the number 
of protons and neutrons in the nucleus of 
an atom of any element. 

chain reaction: an automatic explosive 
process in the nucleus of certain atoms, by 
which neutrons are torn loose to hit and 
split a series of other atoms. 

cloud chamber: an enclosed box or re- 
tort filled with moist air or gas in which 
moving atomic particles leave cloudlike 
trails. 

cyclotron (si-kl6-tro6n): a machine in 
which atomic particles are whirled to very 
high speeds by electric action. 

electron: one of the negative particles 
which revolve around the nucleus of an 
atom in fixed orbits. 

element: one of the 96 recognized basic 
classes of matter which cannot be analyzed 
into other substances. 

fissionable (fish-iin-a-bl): capable of 
being split; used to describe an atom, the 
nucleus of which can be split to release 
atomic energy. 

Geiger counter { gi-ger): an instrument 
for detecting radioactive particles, consist- 
ing of a tube containing gas which con- 
ducts electric impulses with a clicking 
sound. 









isotope (i-s6-tép): a form of an elemeit 
whose atomic weight differs from that@ 
the original element. 

neutron: one of the two types of 
ticles in the nucleus of an atom, ca 
neither positive nor negative charges. 7 

nuclear fission: the breakdown or spie 
ting of the nucleus of certain atoms ime 
nuclei of other elements, releasing atomk 
energy. _ 

nucleus: the central core of particles it 
an atom, consisting of protons and net 
trons bound together- 

pile: an atomic furnace consisting d 
blocks of graphite and other substance 
into which rods of uranium can be it 
serted to produce nuclear fission. 

plutonium: a fissionable element (atomit 
number 94) not found in nature but pe 
duced artificially from uranium, and cp 
able of intense atomic explosions. 

protons: the basic type of particles i 
the nucleus of an atom, always carryimg# 
positive charge equal to the negalit 
charges of the electrons. EY 

radioactive: capable of giving off mm 
used to describe atoms which emit 
ticles or rays (often injurious to living mt 
ter) from the nucleus. Among radioact¥ 
elements are radium, thorium, 
uranium. 

thorium: a radioactive element (atomit 
number 90) capable of producing fissio® 
able substances. 

tracer: a radioactive isotope whose log 
tion can be detected by a Geiger count 

uranium: a heavy white, radioact 
metallic element (atomic number 9m 
whose main form (U-238) is stable, B 
whose isotope (U-235) is the prine 
source of atomic chain reactions. 
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"ON TELEVISION” 


The Story of 
Donald W. Pugsley 

















legal battle 
(see Feb, 9 


Ow pending 
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ee KAPPA NU is a national, honorary, electrical 
engineering fraternity. Barring wars, the society 

._. Bevery year names for fame outstanding young electrical 
fascinating mgineers on the basis of professional, as well as 
rks out, 8 social and community contributions. Donald W. 
d's biggat Pugsley, designing engineer in General Electric’s 
cean itsll § flectronics Department, has just been given honorable 
be feasible mention now for the war-year of 1944. 


f th 
ge amoull Professionally, Don has spent the past 10 years 


| industrig § developing television and military electronic equip- 
y the pubk ™ meat. In social and community fields, his activities 
by the include teaching and supervising classes at Sunday 
obile Chik § schoo! and the Bridgeport Engineering Institute. He 
belongs to numerous professional groups, and keeps 














































ng picture - ro 1 ke 
pl day, a0 speaking engagements. Television to him is a 
‘ado Riva § coming industry that is moving up to rank with the 
as at automotive, chemical, and radio businesses. General 
pre ; 

neduct may Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
zona! 
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particles ®§ Don's first 24 years were spent in Salt Lake City, Utah, To take all the 





courses that interested 


University of Utah's 












s and mB site of the famous Mormon Temple. His boyhood him meant five years for graduation. He assisted in : 
onsisting gardening, Scouting, and ma azine-sellin were cli- laboratory and sae he a campus electrical engine: 
substances @ maxed by interest in radio and electricity. These, with group. Summers he worked at an amusement park. F 
can be eg sience and mathematics, diverted him from a possible devoted spare hours to stamp and rock collections, 
be law course to electrical engineering. tennis, bridge, and piano playing. * 
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nt (atone Graduated in 1935, Don joined General Electric's radio The war years set him working on secret projects. But his” 

‘ing fissior® feceiver division at Bridgeport, Conn. Then he met the varied experience has taken him into phases of ground, 
gi who is now his wife at a church Hallowe'en party. plane, and shipboard radar, of anti-submarine deviena 

whose lock From radio he went to television and he helped present and of glider positioning equipment—advances in 

yer counts company's World's Fair exhibit. widening communication links. 
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HE territory under Communist con- 
trol cover's nearly an eighth of our 
® planet. This “Communist World” 
@onsists of one unbroken, pie-shaped 
| from the North Pole to about 45 

north latitude, and from the 
of Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
Inside this Iron Curtain, western na- 
tions control just two small regions. 
" These areas are in the cities of Berlin 
and Vienna. 
The Russians have suddenly started 
@ campaign evidently aimed at driving 
the three western powers out of Berlin, 
"and perhaps out of Vienna, too. 

At the end of World War II, the main 
part of Germany was divided into four 
) parts. Each of these zones is oc- 
£ by one of the Big Four: the 
WU. S., Britain, France, and Russia (see 
map). Berlin, capital of the defeated 
German Reich, is also divided into 
‘four zones, each occupied by one of 

‘the Big Four. These arrangements 
© were made by solemn agreement of 

the Allies at the Yalta and Potsdam 
: nces. 























Russia’s Grip on Berlin 


_ Berlin is entirely surrounded by the 
| Russian occupation zone of Germany. 
"The city is about 100 miles from the 
British and American zones. Repre- 
sentatives of the three western powers 
© ‘must cross the Russian zone to go to 

‘and from Berlin. 

| The Russians agreed to let the other 

“powers use certain definite travel routes 
© to and from Berlin. The only railroad 

"line and the only highway open to 
traffic of the western powers is shown 
On the map. The map also indicates the 
© @nly “air corridor” along which planes 
may fly from the American occupation 
zone to Berlin. Another airlane runs 
from Hamburg, in the British zone, to 
Berlin. 

* These facts of geography explain 
Why the Russians can make so much 
trouble for the western powers in Ber- 
lim. The Russians are in a position to 
© block all travel and communication be- 
tween Berlin and the outside world. 
© Probably they will not take so dan- 
genous a step. That might bring on 
‘war. But the Russians are waging a 
@pin-prick war” to annoy the western 
in Berlin. 

First the Russians stopped attending 
Meetings of the Allied Control Council. 
This is the body which arranges occupa- 
policies for Germany as a whole. 
= Then the Russians said they were 

































SQUEEZE Play 


in Berlin 


going to inspect all railroad trains going 
in and out of Berlin. General Lucius D. 
Clay, U. S. Military Governor, forbade 
inspection of American trains. He can- 
celled trains which the Russians insisted 
on inspecting. 

The Russians turned their attention 
te highway traffic. They demanded the 
right to inspect all trucks and cars 
going out of Berlin. They demanded 
that persons using the highway carry 
special identification cards. They asked 
the U. S. to remove its men from tele- 
phone-relay stations in the Russian 
zone. These stations are links in the 
telephone lines from Berlin to the west- 
ern occupation zones. 


































SWITZERLAND . 
Miles 






Occupied Germany: the travel routes between Berlin and the western 2 





The ‘U. S. and Britain began” 
supplies into Berlin. A Russian 
plane and a British passenger 
collided in midair. The Russians bh, 
the British. After an investigation (jj 
which the Russians refused to tal’ 
part), the British declared that th 
Russian pilot was responsible, and dp 
manded that Russia pay damages. 

The “pin-prick war” is being. ex 
tended to Vienna, which also is j 
occupied by the Big Four. Like 
it is surrounded by the Russian occupy 
tion zone of Austria. 

Recently the Russians began to de 
mand a special pass from represent, 
tives of the western powers traveling ip 
the Russian zone of Austria. The Rug 
sians have also tried to restrict use ¢ 
Vienna airfields by the western power, 
Russia has threatened to end all @ 
operation with the U. S. in Vienna. 

If the western Allies should leaye 
Berlin or Vienna as a result of this prep 
sure, other nations would consider th 
the western powers are too weak: 
oppose Russia. That might help Re 
increase her influence. 

But the western powers are stand 
firm. They say they are going to @ 
in Berlin and Vienna. = 
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c Baseball can wait... the exciting contest for the 

S best Aluminum Project closes June 20, 1948! So 54 CHANCES TO WIN 

don’t you miss your chance to win one of the many eager sy eae bo han 
cash Scholastic Arts Awards for Aluminum Proj- WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of 
cin ects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and San cae eee — in oe home 

in) Aluminum Company of America. overlaid, etched, stamped, sawed, spun or other e 

D Here’s what you do. Put the finishing touches methods of handling. 

N ° ° CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast 
on your cast or wrought aluminum project, wrap aluminum is the major material of construction, 
it up carefully and ship by express—prepaid— Projects must be finished for use. Examples: book 

ends, ash trays, nameplates, lamp bases, candle- 

after May 15 and before June 20 to: sticks, smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press ports. 
G t—Junior High First Prize, $50 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY ee con hat tee mo 














Jackson Park, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Working with aluminum has been fun, hasn’t it! 
Your teacher deserves a lot of credit for all the 
help he has given you. You rate a pat on the 
back for finishing up your aluminum project— 
just be sure to send it in time. Alcoa wishes the 
best of luck to you... we'll be back next year 
for another exciting aluminum project contest, 
with plenty of cash prizes. ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





$5 each. 
GROUP It—Senior High Schools, for students re- 
ceiving less than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Ill—Senior High Schools, Technical Schools, 
and Vocational Schools, for students receiving 10 
or more hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second, 
$25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules, write to: 
SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 



























If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 













If you have not started on your project, there’s still time pe 
e+. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any mt 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 


Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 















Wrought Copper and Brass Jat 

st 

Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools a 

‘ . . , A Florida, a 

Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing Bile tur: 

? ad Butler, far 

Graphic Arts—Printing with Buf 

Show, st 

turned, Ss! 

; , : . haired wo 

Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East sk her tender 

rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. tied to | 
erutches 

TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, The wom: 

THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: Me an 

Alumi Company of America, Pittsburgh, Po. mused ti 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. were botl 

American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. Greatest ‘ 

National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. sides, The 

Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. ing crowd 

Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE ' 









Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howord Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 




































































ful stop beside a small table near 

home plate in the closely fenced 
Cooke Field baseball park in Leesburg, 
Florida, and the little group around that 
table turned silently to watch. Frank 
Butler, famous exhibition shooter, lately 
with Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West 
Show, stepped out of the car and 
tumed, smiling, to lift a tiny white- 
haired woman from her seat and hold 
her tenderly while the car’s driver hur- 
tied to fetch and place a pair of 
emutches beneath the woman’s arms. 
The woman was Frank Butler’s wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler were not 
mused to public appearances. They 
were both showmen, veterans of “the 
Greatest Show on Earth,” and stars be- 
sides. They had taken bows before roar- 
ing crowds in old Madison Square Gar- 
den and before royalty at command 
Performances in Europe. But the grand- 
stand of Cooke Field was empty. The 
gates had swung shut behind them as 
—_— 


inted by permission from The Amer- 
an, April, 19. 


| N AUTOMOBILE rolled to a care- 











LE SURE- 


they entered, to bar even the chance 
passersby. Here were only a few close 
friends. Yet the pallor on Frank But- 
ler’s face betrayed a tenseness he had 
never shown before a crowd, a tense- 
ness he tried hard to conceal. 

The woman’s white head lifted 
proudly as the crutches were adjusted, 
and Butler stepped back. She was sixty- 
two years old and terribly crippled. 
Only a few months earlier, doctors had 
said she couldn’t live. Later, they said 
that she would never move out of her 
bed. But it wasn’t the first time doctors 
had said she was through, that she’d 
never shoot again. They'd said that 
after the train wreck, too—and that 
was years ago. She’d shot more than 
1,400 exhibitions and competitions since 
that accident. Her voice was steady 
as she said, “I'll manage, Frank. I want 
to — walk — alone.” 

She reached the table and looked 
down at it, smiling a little. She reached 
out a thin hand and let it rest lightly 
on the stock of one of the rifles there. 
“I haven't had ¢ gua in my hands since 





The true story of a girl 
who became the world’s 
greatest shooter 


By E. B. MANN 


before the accident last fall,” she suid 
“But . . . let’s see.” 

She leaned carefully against the 
table, resting her weight on her left - 
leg. Her right hip and leg had suffered — 
when a car in which she was riding” 
turned over. It was all right now, ex- — 
cept for weakness after the long neat 
ridden months in bed. Someone cai 
the crutches as she let them fall. 
lifted one of the rifles, brought it to 
her shoulder, lowered it again, measur- 
ing the light and the background me 
against which her targets would fly. 
Frank would be disappointed if she 
failed. So, for that matter, would she. 

“I’m ready now,” she said. “Throw!” 

A penny flew into the air, spinning, 
and the rifle cracked. There was the 
bright ring of lead on copper and the — 
coin flew far out across the field, hit 
fairly, badly dented. A man beside the — 
table let out a quick word of amaze-_ 
ment, of praise; but the woman with 
the rifle was intent now, completely ~~ 
absorbed. “Throw!” she said. te 

Again a penny flew, the rifle cracked, _ 
Again the “pi-i-ing” and whine as the 
bullet hit. “Throw!” . . . “Throw!” . . . 
“Throw!” 

Twenty-five times pennies went spin- 
ning into the air before her, and 
twenty-five times they were hit. They 
threw larger targets at great distances; 
she hit those, too. They threw five eggs 
into the air at once, and with a flurry 
of shots almost too swift to count she 
broke them all. 

She put the rifle down then and 
reached for her crutches. She was smil- 
ing as she turned to her husband and ~~ 
said, “I can still shoot, Frank, I knew 
I'd shoot again .. . even if I had to 
learn to shoot from my bed!” 

A few months later, at the Mayview — 
Manor Gun Club at Blowing Rock, — 
N. C., shooting one of the pair of fine, — 
five-pound, 20-gauge guns made for 
her and presented to her by’one of the 
great gunmakers of England, she broke 
the club record with a score of 98 x 100 _ me 
from the back line at traps. She was: 
herself again. ; 

You say you've never heard of \ 
Frank Butler? Oh yes, you have. 
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treated Annie with 


we man, Te Toncka Ua Tocka — 

‘known as Sitting Bull, famous for 

body victory over Custer on the 

ttle Big Horn — called her Watanya 

ia which means “Little Sure-shot.” 

ie name by which you will remember 
pe is— Annie Oakley. 

“Annie Oakley was born August 18, 
1866, in a tiny log cabin in a crossroads 
Settlement called Woodland, in Darke 
County, Ohio. Her full name was 
Phoebe Annie Oakley Mozee. She was 
the fifth of seven children of a pioneer 
family, rigidly poor, dependent strictly 
om their own resourceful industry for 
* the bare necessities. Six of the seven 
| Children were girls. Four years after 


© Annie's birth, her father was so badly 


frozen in a bitter winter storm that he 
was hopelessly crippled. He died only 
a few months later. 

The widow struggled hard to keep 
ther brood together, but it was a losing 
battle. Five years later Annie, aged 
mine, became the “ward’”— more accu- 
rately, the slave — of a family you would 
‘expect to find only in the pages of tear- 
Wringing fiction. In later life, .Annie 
Would never name these people. She 
| Spoke of them only as “The Wolves.” 
Melodramatic? Yes. But the name seems 
apt enough, for this man and his wife 
studied cruelty, 
> Starving her, working her almost be- 
yond endurance, inventing extraordi- 
Mary punishments when she failed out 
of sheer exhaustion. 

She ran away at last but she was 
pursued, caught, and rescued — all still 
“m the pattern of the -very best (or 
© * worst) 19th century fiction. Her mother 
\ had remarried when Annie finally re- 
| joined the family. But here, for a time, 

* fact departs from the pattern of fiction 


> “im that the stepfather was poor but 


Kind. Here for the first time Annie 
found a reasonably happy life. Not a 
life of ease, by any means, for they 
"were still poor and there was work for 
all hands to keep food in the larder. 
) There was kindness — and there was a 


shoot = not for fun, but for food. Day 


huntress. She became so proficient fi- 
nally that there was meat to sell as 
well as meat to eat. 

She took to shooting as most girls 
take to playing with dolls. She loved 
guns and took pride in her increasing 
skill with them. When dropping a quail 
with a shotgun became too easy, she 
practiced doing a quick full turn after 
the birds flushed, before bringing the 
gun to her shoulder. She perfected the 


rabbits and squirrels. She tried the rifle 
on quail, too, and dropped her birds. 
It was a fascinating game, full of erd- 
less variations. 

Her fame spread. Turkey shoots and 
other contests of marksmanship were 
popular, and Annie won prizes wher- 
ever she entered. After these matches, 
Annie would do tricks, shooting at 
aerial targets. The girl was good. 

She was so good that, when the the- 
atrical troupe known as Butler & Com- 
pany came to Philadelphia, a friend 
of Annie’s challenged Frank E. Butler 
— justly famous as an exhibition shooter 
—to shoot against her. Matches with 
local marksmen were a part of the 
build-up for stage shooting perform- 
ances, and Butler accepted the chal- 
lenge. It wasn’t until they faced each 
other for the actual shooting that But- 
ler knew that a fifteen-year-old girl was 
to be his opponent. Had he known that, 
he might have refused the challenge. 

Annie beat him. She “killed” twenty- 
five birds with twenty-five shots for a 
perfect score. Butler missed one. 

That night Annie saw her first pro- 
fessional shooting performance. It 
thrilled her. Butler was good. But even 
more than that, Annie saw that Butler's 
showmanship, his presentation of the 
act, added tremendously to the mere 
skill of the shooting. She went home 
determined to add these things, too, to 
her own shooting. 

Approximately a year later, she and 


Frank Butler were married. It 
love-match — make no ‘ mistake 
that. Until the day of her dea 
after, Frank Butler adored Anni 
was always her Prince Charming, 

Naturally Annie was soon a pa 
Butler’s act. Just as naturally, j 
immediately became the headliner, 
Butler dropping more and more! 
the background. It was Butler's 
craft, his actor’s sense of the dram 
his sure knowledge of “how to m 
look out front,” that made the acta 
tractive. But it was Annie who did 
shooting, and the crowds loved it, i _ 
apparently, did Butler. There was mm 
streak of jealousy in him where . 3 
was concerned, and the plaudits ge 
earned were more precious to him thy 
personal acclaim had ever been. 

It was in St. Paul that fate addeds 
dramatic touch beyond even the dreams 
of Frank Butler. The Battle of Th 
Little Big Horn—the Custer Mass: 

— was still fresh in the public mer 
and Sitting Bull, Sioux leader of 
Indian victors, was the man of the i 
Therefore, when Sitting Bull and! 
friend, Rain-in-the-face (still liz 
from a wound received in the ‘@ 
engagement), arrived in St. Pa 
their way to see the Great White F 
in Washington, St. Paul’s city fat 
gave them the keys to the city. T 
were taken everywhere. One of 
sights to be seen was the shooting ® 
one Annie Oakley. 

Sitting Bull saw it, and was im 
pressed. Sitting Bull knew good shoot 
ing—and this was good shooting 
Moreover, he was lonely. The recent 
death of his daughter had left an ach 
in his heart that was slow in healing 
The girl on the stage had the dam 
beauty, the sure carriage, the calm dig 
nity of an Indian princess. Contrary ® 
popular belief, Indians are not phleg 
matic when they are excited, and St 
ting Bull was excited. He stood 
waving his arms, shouting “Wateng 
Cicilia! Watanya Cicilia! . . .” Little 
Sure-shot. It was a name that was de 
tined to stick. 

Afterward, Sitting Bull came to 
Annie. He wanted her picture — and 
wanted to adopt her into the Siow 
nation as his daughter. 

Annie liked the old warrior and st 
doubtless saw, too, the immense 
this incident could have for her. If st 
did not, Frank Butler did. Anyway, 
Annie accepted the offer. The adoptitt 
ceremony took place, and Annie 
was billed thereafter as the adopted 
daughter of Sitting Bull. a 

The next step was the circus: FE% 
a wagon show in which Annie was 20] 
too happy; later, the Great Buffalo B® 
Wild West, under the benign guidal 

(Continued on page 34) © 
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_ and Sit bp yout look at the upside-down 
7 aswers elsewhere on this page, 
” Tite § YOU may be surprised at how long 
was de @ %0 the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
began using some of our modern 
ne to % @ scientific instruments. 
—and he 
he Siow § All through its long history, the 
im Signal Corps has always been 
an - ‘ 
a: value § “MOng the first to study, improve 
er. If se § @%d use every new method of get- 
Anyway, ® ting the message through. 
adoption i 
: Today the Signal Corps and the 
ie p 
adopted ® other Administrative and Techni- 


tal Services continue to keep far 
out front in the field of scientific 
Mesearch. In fact, the entire U. S. 


ments and techniques in practically 
every science known to man. 


For young men with mechanical 
or scientific minds, the Army offers 
a rare opportunity for a fascinat- 
ing, well-paid career. The Army’s 
Administrative and Technical 
Services’ new booklet, “‘Prying 
Loose the Secrets of Science,”’ will 
give you a lot of interesting, valu- 
able information about the oppor- 
tunities open to you after you 
graduate from high school. Clip 
and mail the coupon for your copy 
today. : 
* 

U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


CAN YOU NAME THE YEARS 


fin which the U. S. Army Signal Corps adopted these forms of communication? 
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RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Governors Island, 


Please send me — without obligation —a 
free copy of the booklet, “Prying Loose 


New York 


the Secrets of Science.” 


Name 





Address 





State 








City 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens” 
resident in the United States of America, — 









hd or Smith’s Corners. It 
$a problem that teen-agers in 
wy state of the union are asking. 


Gay Hend: 
“ur city, there is practically no 
to go én a date, except to the 
after a while, one gets 
c of that. I think a few good teen 
ws would solve many problems. 
p can we go about getting one in 
Our part of town? 

- Kathryn Arrants 

» Tyson Jr. H. S., Knoxville, Tenn. 








However, a good idea is only as 
@ood as its presentation. And a good 
eeemration involves: forethought, or- 
and enthusiasm, 
_ From our observation, the most suc- 
ful teen centers now in operation 
an | those which were planned, cam- 
med for, and are now being 
fated by teen-agers themselves. So, 
sit around and lament that your 
nity Council hasn’t handed you 
— hangout on a silver platter. In- 
bead, get the gang together tonight! 
Youll need adult help once you get 
‘raling; but before you demand a ses- 
Om with the Mayor, you'll be wise to 
er yourself with a concrete plan for 


“Call together a committee of teen- 
— who would be willing to work 

> manages Don’t limit the com- 
mittee your immediate crowd, but 
found up a group that represents all the 
"various classes and organizations in 


@chool. Let the committee thresh out 
» the answers to the following questions: 


A! 











= hor 


1. Why do we need a youth center? 

2. What is to be the purpose of this 
center, ahd what kind of a center do 
we want? Will we have a planned pro- 
gram of activities, or is this to be mainly 
a place to._meet and eat with our friends 
after a date? Do we want a place 
where we can dance, hold club parties, 
play ping pong, etc.P How many nights 
a week will it be open? (If your com- 
mittee is undecided on any of these 
items, you might issue a questionnaire 
to all the students in your high school 
asking for their opinions. ) 

8. Who will be eligible to come to 
the center? Will it serve only our 
student body—or the students of several 
schools in the vicinity? Will we have 
some sort of adult supervision? If so, 
whom can we get to serve as chaperones 
—teachers, someone’s parents? 

4. Where can we have it? Will we 
have to rent a room? Does any mer- 
chant in town have an extra room or 
floor which he might contribute to the 
cause? Or would our scheme necessi- 
tate erecting a special building? (This 
problem will probably require some 
footwork as well as headwork. Your 
committee chairman may want to ap- 
point people to canvass various pos- 
sibilities. ) 

5. How will we finance the project? 
Will we have students buy a year’s 
membership card in the club? Or charge 
a small admission every evening? Or 
both? Will it require some adult back- 
ing? Will we have to hire someone to 
run our soda bar and do the cleaning 
up? Or can we get students to volun- 
teer to take over these responsibilities? 

And how about the original fixing up 
and furnishing? Could we get the in- 
dustrial arts classes at school to take 
over the carpentry angles—construction 
of booths, soda bar, bandstand, ping 
pong tables, or whatever we decide we 
need? Would the art students paint and 
decorate? Would townspeople donate 
odds and ends of furniture if the 
project were properly publicized? 
Could we contract with the school 
dance band to furnish music for dances? 

Youll be deluged with ideas once 
your committee starts percolating. 
Assign someone to track down the 
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answer to every question that ¢ 
up in the meeting. Get facts and fig 
Investigate the setup of teen car 
in other communities. Then: oe 

Draw up a definite proposal to 
sent to the adults of your com 
There are probably several adult 
zations in your town who can help you 
You may choose to go to the City Comm 
cil, to the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
to the Board of Education, or to some 
inter-church group. Or you may want 
to invite representatives from several 
such groups to a meeting where yous 
present your plan. 

When you get your audience, 
it clear that you’re asking for aid, 
vice and approval—but that you™ 
prepared to roll up your sleeves 
supply the time and muscle r 

And while you're trying " fae 
backing of the Big Wheels, 
also be helpful to get cubic] 
behind you. Your high school 
paper should be willing to run editorial 
and news stories publicizing your 
efforts. And why not visit the editor 
your town or city paper. Give him a 
the facts you’ve uncovered in your 
research. We have a-hunch he'll listen 

And we have a hunch the townsfolk 
will listen when the word of you 
plan gets around. But before you get 
too cocky with success, take a tip from 
other teen canteens: 

Getting a juke box and a place to pit 
it is only half the battle. Don’t let the 
brains behind the blitz go into retie 
ment after your first open house. Y 
need to keep your activities well 
licized and your programs peppy if yo 
want your center to become a ; 
nent fixture in the community. e 

Does it sound like a big 
Believe us, you can do it! 


























































HOW THEY DID IT IN MIDDLEVALE? 
Several years ago, “Boy Dates Girl” ra 
in the form of a continued story abou 
a boy — Nick, and a girl — Penny, whe 
helped to organize a teen canteen & 
their home town — Middlevale. Thi i 
series has since been published in # 
booklet. 3 

If you’re campaigning for a teen 
teen in your town, Nick’s and Penny#, 
answers to the recreation problem WH 
answer a lot of the knotty pre 
you’re about to tangle with. If 
like to learn from their gay adve 
send 10 cents to Scholastic Book. 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, Ne! 
Ask for “Boy dates Girl” booklet, 
Series. 
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JR A BOTTLE OF ROYAL CROWN COLA fit og. ; 
IF YOU GET FIVE IN A ROW £4. 4 rh 
| ee bekt 
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YOU MEAN YOU WANT 
ME TO LURE HIM 
INTO HIS CAGE ? 


YOU CAN DO IT, 

QUICKIE. YOURE 

SMALLER THAN I 
l AM, AND YOURE 
DOUBLE -JOINTED. 

|) BUT MAN, HURRY! 
.\ Ni or HELL BE UP 
Y HERE AFTER us! 














A NOW, QUICKIE! 
5 RUN ! 
j i 5 
{ ss . 
~- 
= NG — 


QUICKIE ENTICES THE GORILLA INTO HIS CAGE AND WITH SUPPLE, 
FAST MOVEMENTS WRIGGLES OUT BETWEEN THE BARS. 


FREE ROYAL CROWN COLA, FOLKS... 


1 
I GOT SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE ! u-u-m-m! 
THERES PLENTY 
OF LIFE IN THIS 


ROYAL CROWN 


See John Wayne 


ILLA TAMERS JUST THE starring In 


6OR 
CAN LAP IT UP! ITS ree, 


ATS BEST BY TASTE-TEST A Republic Picture 


SURE AS SHOOTIN’ 
RC TASTES BEST / 


John Wayne took the famous cola 
taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Cola as the best-tasting brand. 
Try RC yourself! Get 2 full 
glasses in each big bottle. 


“Wake of the Red Witch” 
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prize pen 


© © MEW tunctioncl, fectheriite cop 
@ives tireless writing belonce. $ 
ee @ MEW dip extends beyond cop; 
slips more smoothly into pocket, 
FIRST PRIZE: $2500.00 CASH and 12 runner- 
@ prizes of FAMOUS PORTABLE RADIOS 
BASY CONTEST RULES: |. Suggest name for this pen 
oR 


pte 


r  @ NEW design provides 30% 
. @ore unbroken holding space. 







official 

Judges’ decision final. Duplicate prizes in case 

Any resident of the Continental United States may 
except employees of we Stratf Pen Corp., 





“STATE OF THE UNION (M-G-M. 
Produced and Directed by 
Frank Capra.) 


You're probably still chuckling over 
William Powell’s Senator Ashton who 
was so hilariously indiscreet in his cam- 
paign for the White House. Now with 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions coming up, it’s time to trade in 
those chuckles for a little critical con- 
sideration of the kind of candidate our 
nation needs. 

State of the Union is designed to en- 
courage you to do just that. Based on 
the popular Pulitzer Prize play by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse (of 
Life with Father fame), it is the story 
ot one man’s campaign for nomination 
to the highest office in the land. 

The man is idealistic Grant Matthews 
(Spencer Tracy), a self-made airplane 
manufacturer, who is persuaded to go 
into politics. Matthews, a Willkie-like 
character, begins his campaign for the 
Republican nomination with sincere, 
straight-from-the-shoulder speeches and 
a great faith in the American people. 
He is backed in this forthright approach 
by his attractive wife (Katharine Hep- 
burn). 

However, his campaign manager 
(Adophe Menjou), who had originally 
talked this dynamic dark horse into 
entering the Presidential race, doesn’t 
believe honesty is the best policy. He 
tells Matthews that he must kowtow 
to all factions and offend no one, and 
that he must play ball with any and 
every behind-the-scenes politico who 
can deliver a few votes. He insists that 
Presidents are elected by party politi- 
cians — not by the people, The lady on 
this side of the fence is a hard-headed 
publisher (Angela Lansbury) with a 
string of newspapers under her thumb. 
She plays upon Matthews’ ambitions to 
be President and urges him to com- 
promise his liberal views. 

Once the battle lines are drawn up, 
it’s a nip-and-tuck fight between Mrs. 
Matthews and the lady who controls 
the headlines — between Matthews’ in- 
tegrity and his personal ambitions. 

The dialogue is witty and timely. 
There are frequent references to Presi- 
dent Truman and to the various Re- 
publican hopefuls. These contemporary 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 















Hepburn tells Tracy he’s forgetting 
his ideals in State of the Union. 


references have the effect of making it 
seem that Matthews’ campaign is (or 
could be) taking place at this very 
moment. 

In fact, a few of our avowed Presi- 
dential candidates may find some of 
their speeches making a rather shabby 
showing alongside those Matthews 
makes when he rises to his full stature. 
And they may find it slightly annoying 
to be competing in the American mind 
with an “ideal” candidate whom they 
can’t challenge or talk back to. All in 
all, Mr. Matthews’ effect on the coming 
conventions should be a healthy one. 

For all its timeliness and interest, 
State of the Union is not the fine filmit 
could have been. Although Spencer 
Tracy’s handling of his role is generally 
sound, the script requires him to a& 
sume the center of the stage in two 
ridiculous scenes that rob him of the 
essential dignity that a Presidential can- 
didate must have. 

In one, while flying en route to a 
important speaking engagement, he 
goes in for a lengthy daredevil-stunting 
competition with one of his test pilots. 
In the other, the climaxing scene of the 
film, he and his wife have a grand bust 
up and reconciliation over the issues of 
the campaign — right in the midst of a 
huge radio and television broadcast. 
We doubt whether most great men— 
even in the interests of honesty — would — 
find it necessary to stage such domesti¢ 
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ation is listening in or looking on. 


Another weak link in the general 
chain of events is Van Johnson's por- 


trayal of a glib press agent. The total 
effect is somewhat like your kid brother 
playing hard-boiled newspaperman. 


MTHE BIG CLOCK (Paramount. 
Produced by Richard Maibaum. 
Directed by John Farrow.) 


Here’s a slick, suspenseful murder- 
mystery. The hero of the piece is Ray 


.Milland. He plays the role of editor of 


a crime magazine who has a genius for 
tracing missing persons. 

After The Big Clock has been ticking 
along for about 20 minutes, our sleuth 
is assigned by his publisher (Charles 
Laughton) to the nerve-wracking task 
of tracking down himself —as the chief 
suspect in a murder case. (We said it 
was a mystery, didn’t we?) 

The photography is scientifically cal- 
culated to create suspense, and the 
pieces of the puzzle are cleverly con- 
trived. However, the whole business 
occasionally goes over-melodramatic 
and results in unintentional comedy. 


VMMANNA KARENINA (London. 
Produced by Alexander Korda. 
Directed by Julien Duvivier.) 


This is a first-rate film based on 
Tolstoy's great novel about a lovely 
lady caught between two loves, Vivien 
Leigh plays Ann Karenina, and Ralph 
Richardson and Kieron Moore are the 
men she loves. The story is set in Rus- 
sia in the 1870s. 

The chief merit of this British pro- 
duction is that it preserves the wonder- 
ful quality of the Russian novelist’s 
characterizations. No one in a Tolstoy 
novel is all good or all bad. All are 
human beings —complex combinations 
of virtues and defects—and Tolstoy 
looks on them with sympathy. He does 
not excuse folly or evil, but he under- 
stands the reasons behind people’s 
shortcomings. One finishes his novels 
with a keener perception of the people 
around him and a greater feeling of 
community with the human race. 

Since there are a profusion of fas- 
cinating characters in Anna Karenina, 
and since the story is so rich in texture, 
you will probably enjoy the film more 
if you read the book first. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “State of the Union. “““The 
Search. ~~~] Remember Mama. “”“All 
My Sons. ~““Anna Karenina. ““Scudda 
Hoo, Scudda Hay. ““The Pearl. “Winter 


Meeting. “Call Northside 777. “To the ] 


Victor. ~The Sainted Sisters. 
Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. 
Mystery: “~The Big Clock. 


: “Summer Holiday. 
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Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 
tification—one to four dashes. 


Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have- used Wilson rackets exclu- 
sively since their earliest amateur days . . . and still do. 
Don Budge, Alice Marble, Pauline Betz and Mary Hard- 
wick also use and recommend Wilson. There is no 
stronger endorsement than this . . . no better basis upon 
which to choose your tennis equipment. Your best buy 
is Wilson. Your dealer or tennis professional can supply 
you with famous Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets and Cham- af 
pionship balls. Wilson sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 












REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 


“4 
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@ Power hitting starts with your feet! Stand 
ech Jeirly straight—bat back end off the 
a . Spread your feet shoulder-width— 

me with toes in a straight line. 

iJ 





toward the ball, you're faced core 
Jor a fast dash to first. 


Keds make your footwork freeandeasy: 
Keds on Chg stamina as well as yous 
stance— 


elp you achieve the form 
» and balance that mark a Champion. 











Teds Shockproot Arch Cushion 
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Glamor-Gal 
(ISS) 


NYONE who thinks glamor and 

tennis don’t mix ought to get a load 

of Gussy Moran, America’s No. 9 
woman star. Talk about whistle bait! 

I'd stack Gussy against Grable any 
day. She has everything Betty has, plus 
a neater backhand. Look at her statis- 
tics: Height, 5-8; weight 129 pounds; 
waist, 27; hips, 35; bust, 36. 

Wrap all this up in a snug T-shirt, 
short shorts, colored socks, a gay belt, 
and a hair ribbon — Gussy’s playing 
“uniform”—and you can understand why 
Gussy packs ’em in wherever she plays. 

When I heard she was in town for the 
national indoor championships, I broke 
an arm reaching for the phone. “I'd like 
to interview you for Scholastic Maga- 
zines,” I purred. “Sure,” she answered, 
“Tll phone you tomorrow and arrange 
a date.” 

After waiting four days, I called back. 
Gussy was gone—to Bermuda for an- 
other tennis tournament, About two 
weeks later, the phone rang. “This is 
Gussy Moran,” said a familiar“ voice. 
“Great!” I howled. “Sit tight and I'll be 
right over to interview you.” 

“Sorry,” said Gussy, “I just have time 
to catch a plane to California. So long, 
old man.” 

So I sat down, drew up a lot of 
questions, and air-mailed them out to 
her in California. Being sharp as a bas- 
ketball bladder, I added this note: “Dear 
Gussy, I haven’t the faintest doubt that 
this letter will find you tearing for a 
plane en route to the Glocca Morra 
Public Court Championships.” . 

I was wrong—Gussy was only in 
Texas when she received my letter (for- 
warded by her folks). Anyway, I now 
have the dope on this female Marco 
Polo. 

Gussy is a Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High alumna. After graduation in 
1941, she became a model, then an 
actress — appearing in Rhapsody in 
Blue among other pictures. During her 
entire movie career, she spoke a total 
of two lines. She could have done just 
as well in the “silent” movie days. 

When the war broke out, Gussy took 
a job at Douglas Aircraft, handling plane 
parts on the “graveyard shift.” 

After the war, Gussy went back to 
tennis. She turned to the great Bill 
Tilden for coaching, and he performed 
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y 
wonders for her game. It was this coach. © 
ing, she says, that finally made a player 
out of her. 

Her greatest thrill was nearly beating 
Pauline Betz in the 1946 championship, 
Gussy took the champ to three sets be. 






















fore losing. OST 
Since then, the glamor girl has been Doni 
steadily improving. She now has a two of the } 
year plan, She is shooting for the No, 4 sin Sta 
(or better) ranking this year, and for to be . 
No. 1 in 1949. seepect 
A lot of the experts think Gussy can The 
make the grade. All she needs, they honor t 
say, is some tough tournament competi- ficed th 
tion. Judging by the way she flits from s. 8. D 
tourney to tourney these days, she’s a 4 Febr 
cinch to get globs of it before the na- the sink 
tional championships roll around next four Ch 
summer. ¥. Poli 
In addition to training like a fiend, ee 


Gussy writes a fashion column for 
American Lawn Tennis Magazine, and 
a very nice column, too. For Gussy isa 
bright girl. She has always been a tre 
mendous reader — poetry, biography, 
fiction, anything she can lay her hands 
on. 

Her “favorites” include: actress; In 
grid Bergman; actor, Laurence Olivier 
food, hamburgers; band, Spike Jones; 
singer, Al Jolson or Jack Smith. (Jack 
Smith? Aw, c’mon Gussy, tell me youre 
only kidding. ) 
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Thelner Hoover in American Laws Teanit 
Gussy Moran, 9th ranking womens) 
tennis star—a pretty good 
why tennis is becoming so pe 
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a Coming May 28, 29 
oo OSTMASTER GENERAL Jesse M. 

Donaldson has released photographs 
8 been of the Four Chaplains and the Wiscon- 
ae sin Statehood commemorative stamps 
> No. to be issued on May 28 and May 29, 
ind for respectively. 

The Four Chaplains stamp will 
ay honor the heroic chaplains who sacri- 
- they feed their lives in the sinking of the 
ome §. S. Dorchester in the North Atlantic 
' frome in February, 1943. The stamp shows 
she's a the sinking of the Dorchester with the 
the ma. four Chaplains, George L. Fox, Clark 
nd Oe V. Poling, John P. Washington and 

Alexander D. Goode grouped in that 
—— order from left to right. 
ine, and 
issy isa 
na te 
graphy, 
or hands 
ress; In- 
Olivier; 
e Jones; 
h. (Jack 
1e youre 


Waterman’s 
A! crusader...°5 


Beautiful pencils to match 

















7s STATES POSTAGE 3 






Across the top ot the stamp is the 
inscription, “These Immortal Chaplains 

. Interfaith in Action.” 

This Four Chaplains stamp will be 
placed on first-day sale at Washington, 
D.C. on May 28. 

The Wisconsin Statehood stamp, to 
be placed on first-day sale at Madison, 
Wisconsin on May 29, has as its central 

a picture of the State Capitol 
ing and a scroll on which appears 
a outline map of the State. 

Collectors desiring first-day covers ot 
these two stamps may send self- 
addressed envelopes, with 3 cents in 
eash for each first-day cover desired, 
“tothe Postmaster at Washington, D. C., 
and at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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First day sale of the Women’s Rights 
#amp will take place at Seneca Falls, 
AN ¥. on July 19. The design of the 
has not yet been approved. 








Lumalloy Cap 
Luxurious looking. 
Never tarnishes. Slips 


on and locks. Won't 
fall off. 


Real Pen Beauty 


Smart Taperite styl- 
ing. Two sizes—for 
“him” or “her.” 






One-Stroke Filler 


Fills your pen full in 
a jiffy. No bother- 
some pumping. 






Hand-Ground 
Points 
Write smoother, fast- 
er, easier. Choice of 
points to suit you. 





























How to get one of these fine pens 


Quietly suggest to Dad or Mom 

that your good school work calls for 
an extra-special gift ...a Waterman’s, 
Or perhaps, you’d like the joy of 
buying your own. Anyway, there’s 

so much more pride in being able 

to say ““Mine’s a Waterman’s.” 
Many exclusive features. And ... no 
other pen writes like a Waterman’s. 
















Also see Waterman's corinth Bold 5 


Lavish with Waterman’s fine features. _ 


Plus Astralite Cap with 14 kt. gold-filled 
trim. Large ink capacity. Set $13. 


Get 50% more ink for your 15¢ 


Write your postcards, notes, 
letters with Waterman's Inks. 
Big 3 ounce Tip-Fill botile costs 
only 15 cents. Four great colors 
to choose from. Union made. 






























































































TTER MARKS 


e 
Smith-Corona 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
teachers soy that students wha 
generally earn better marks.) 


gE 


TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
J MOATING sHiFT 
@ ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 
§ TVPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration , 
Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








 @RE-TESTED AND PROVED 
Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 


step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 


Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 


you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 
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AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD, by 


Genevieve Foster. Scribner's. 1947. 


$3.50. 

This book is tops—don’t miss it. It’s 
the story of an 18-year-old Roman boy 
and how, through exciting and im- 
portant years, he became the first Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire. The book 
is illustrated with first-rate drawings. 

The story of Octavius (later called 
Augustus Caesar) begins as he and his 
friend visit an astrologer to have their 
fortunes read from the stars. Octavius 
is surprised when the old astrologer 
predicts that he will have a great fu- 
ture. All Octavius knows about his 
future is that it depends on the plans 
of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. Octa- 
vius is impatiently waiting to accom- 
pany Caesar for the first time on a 
foreign war. 

But news arrives that the campaign 
is off; Julius Caesar is dead. Some peo- 
ple urge Octavius to lead Caesar’s le- 
gions against the enemies who killed 
him; others advise him to act more 
cautiously. Suddenly word comes that 
Caesar has left his inheritance to Octa- 
vius. 

No one expects the 18-year-old boy 
with no military or political experience 
to claim the inheritance; in Rome pow- 
erful Mark Antony has stepped into 
Caesar’s place—and into his inheritance. 
But Octavius demands his rights. How 
he wins the people of Rome to his side 
by a speech, how he forces the Senate 
to make him Consul of Rome, how he 
enters into a civil war, divides the 
world with Mark Antony, and_be- 
comes Emperor make an exciting story. 
By the time you've finished it, you will 
have met Cleopatra, the poet Virgil, 
Cicero, Saul, Jesus, Brutus, and others. 
who played parts in Octavius’ world. 

This book is clearly written and can 
be quickly read. It’s for readers—adult 
and teen-aged—who are eager for in- 
formation and for a stirring story of 
persons whose lives made history. It’s 
a three-check book that those who read 
will want to own. 


THE THREE-TWO PITCH, by Wilfred 
McCormick. Putnam. 1948. $2. 


Here’s a sports-fiction story that is 
obviously written by an author who 
knows his baseball and knows it well. 
It teems with solid “inside” informa- 









tion. It may even serve as a manual 
beginning players. “a 

Brono Burnett, a 16-year-old high® 
school boy, is its hero. Like many boys,” 
he wants to be a ball player more thay 
anything else in the won d. He possesses _ 
the necessary physical qualifications, 
But Brono has one serious: handicap— 
“rabbit ears.” He can’t ignore the yells 


“ay 





of the crowd or the “jockeying” of hig THE BES 

opponents. DICK 

His rivals discover his weakness and Scribr 

practically “ride” him off the team. But Here’: 

Brono learns his lesson in time. All this of Dick 

is told in rousing, fast-moving fashion, ready ki 

You'll root for Brono all the way. Carol ai 

But fev 

YOUR KIND INDULGENCE, A Romance wrote ot 

of the Theater in Old New York, by makes tl 

Gladys Melvern. Messner. 1948, covery. ” 

$2.50. good hu: 

This is readable romance for girls, tions tha 
It’s about 16-year-old Suzanna who 

grew up in a compary of actors in Eng- PARTY FI 

land. Suzanna accepts an offer to act Mead. 

in a New York theater and sails for the Sheila 

has alrea 

magners, 

thor of s 

Now § 

make a j 

ting gues 

a party t 

a Fourth 

a Date R 

has idea: 

home an 

by comm: 

kinds of 

tions, dec 

A TREAS 

Octavius (Augustus Caesar). Illus edited 

tration, Augustus Caesar’s World. 1948. § 

new United States, which is just form Here’s 

ing its Constitution. As she struggles fction sto 

for success in America, Suzanna bas tead his fi 

many adventures and a romance with scientific 

a young American doctor. on po 

spa 

BACK HOME, text and drawings by vel 

Bill Mauldin. Sloane, 1947. $3.50. scientists. 
If your haven’t read Back Home yet, 

this is a reminder to do so soon. Bil Tou my 

Mauldin went to war at 19, re lastie-Bant 


the life of G.I.s like himself in cartoons, GREAT 


and came. “back home” with eyes wide} URDAY | 
open. Ben Hibb. 
He found our world a little cock § “ties pri 


eyed. He was surprised by the people 
who were impatient and intolerant, the 
used-car shysters, the rent-jacking lame 
lords, the party-line parrots, etc. 

is good-natured, has a sense of humoh 
and is frank in his disappointment 
whenever he finds straightforwaran 
honesty, and fairness lacking im- 
world around him. He tells his stom 
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990 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


oons and some text about why 
‘drew them. 


" This is an interesting book for young 
Americans who, like Bill, are looking 


at the world with critical eyes and keen 
interest, and are finding it terribly com- 
plicated and in need of some improve- 


ment. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, edited by Edwin Mitchell. 
Scribner's. 1947. $3.50. 


Here’s a capital collection of some 
of Dickens’ short stories. You may al- 
ready know two of tem, A Christmas 
Carol and A Cricket on the Hearth. 
But few people know that Dickens 
wrote other short stories, a fact which 
makes the rest of the book a real dis- 
covery. These stories have all the gusto, 
good humor, and colorful characteriza- 
tions that you associate with Dickens. 


PARTY FUN, by Sheila John Daly. Dodd, 
Mead. 1948. $2. 


Sheila Daly is a 17-year-old gal who 
has already written a book on teen-age 
magners, Personality Plus, and is au- 
thor of syndicated newspaper columns. 

Now Sheila has a book about how to 
make a party fun. Her formula for put- 
ting guests into a party mood is to give 
aparty that has its own special mood— 
a Fourth of July Party, a Hobo Party, 
a Date Raffle, a Street Dance, etc. She 
has ideas for private parties in your 
home and for bigger affairs planned 
by committees. She describes 48 special 
kinds of parties with ideas for invita- 
tions, decorations, games and food. 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION, 
edited by Groff Conklin. Crown. 
1948. $3. 


Here’s a thick book of 30 science- 
fiction stories in which the s.-f. fan can 
read his fill. The stories are about super- 
scientific accomplishments of the future, 


. atomic power, and adventures in inter- 


stellar space and time. They're exciting 
and well-written; you may recognize 
some of the authors as well-known 
scientists. 


You may now order two more Scho- 
lastie-Bantam books from our bookshop: 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, edited by 
Ben Hibbs. Thirteen of the best short 
tories printed in the Satevepost during 
the last few years. 

THEW. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA, 
by Five Official Marine Combat Writers. 
The story of wresting the small stra- 
tegic island of Iwo Jima from the Japs. 

copies of Scholastic-Bantams 
ate 25 cents. Teachers may order them 
quantity at a reduced price. Send 
orders to: Scholastic Bookshop, 





AMERICAS MOST 
DEFINITE CON-— 
TRIBUTION TO 
TENNIS JS THE 
“TWIST SERVICE”... 
THE HARD-HIT, 
BOUNCING BALL 
ALLOWS THE SERVER. 
TIME TO TAKE THE NET 


THE TWINS OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS 


SPALDING and the Spalding- 
made WRIGHT & DITSON Tennis 
Balls lead in official adoptions 
for Major Tournaments, including 
the U. S. Davis Cup and National 
Championships. 





HOW TO PLAY LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
which shows you how leading base runners 
do their stuff. Send 5c to cover handling costs 
to Spalding, Dept. MS, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y. 














Scholastic- 
BANTAMs 


tise to pitching fame in the big leagues. 
thundering herds. 


member, they cost only ‘25¢ each. 
Read the list of exciting titles below 
order TODAY. 


TITLE Quantity 


Quantity 
———= 31. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Story Anthology 
<a 2. SEVENTEEN 22 
by Booth Tarkington 
——— 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
_—_- 4 








by Sally Benson 
. LONG, LONG AGO 24 
by Alexander Woollcott 





5. BABBITT 

by Sinclair Lewis 
6. A SAKI SAMPLER 

by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
7. THREE HOSTAGES 
8 
9 





by John Buchan 
. DAVID HARUM 









































. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
10. CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
11. GENGHIS KHAN 

















by Zane Grey 





ARMY and NAVY 

by Fletcher Pratt 
——15 GREEN MANSIONS 

by W. H. Hudson 
———— 16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 





17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 





19 OlL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
———-20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


TOTAL 















STRIKEOUT STORY — The exciting tale of Bob Feller’s 


HOME RANCH by Will James, for readers who thrill 
to stories about the West, its sagebrush, cowboys, and 


These are only two of the 38 Scholastic-BANTAMs 
selected because we know they will appeal to you. Re- 


21. 


. ROGUE MALE 
— 23. 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
— 25. 


26. 
by Edward Noyes Westcott —— 2). 
28. 
29. 


30. 


aes by Harold Lamb 
ce ———12. SCARAMOUCHE — 
: by Rafael Sabatini 

———13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 32. 


14. SHORT HISTORY of the —_33. 


34. 
by Mark Twain — 35. 
by Rudyard Kipling —e_ 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery ees 


38. 


and place your 


TITLE 
THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


by Geoffrey Household 
TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 


KNOWN 

by Ernest Thompson Seton 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 

by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 

by W. L. White 

THIS IS THE NAVY 

edited by Gilbert Cant 
MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 

TREASURE ISLAND 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 

MY GREATEST DAY IN 
BASEBALL 

by Babe Ruth and others 

THE PEARL 

by John Steinbeck 

A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 

OUg HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY 

by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 
GUADALCANAL DIARY 

by Richard Tregaskis 
STRIKEOUT STORY 

by Bob Feller 

HOME RANCH 

by Will James 

Iwo JIMA 

by Five Official Marine Combat 
Writers 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 


















All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 
TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for Scholastic Magazines subscribers 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 


Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


SCHOLASTIC 0 AT ee 
BOOKSHOP Address. ....... jh cttw sseae<ene 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York on A) Se ee ee 





ALL ABOARONE 


LASH! Martha Washington in the 
company of Lincoln, Jeff 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt paraded through the main 
streets of Stockton, California, recently, 
P.S. George Washington and Paul Re 
vere also were spotted in the schook 
sponsored parade celebrating Rededi- 
cation Week in connection with the 

visit of the Freedom Train. 
Burlington, Vermont. The Burlington 
High School band strutted its stuff ip 
a colorful torchlight parade climaxing 
preparations for welcoming the Free 
dom Train to Vermont's Queen City, 
Burlington’s Mayor John J. Burns 
dressed as George Washington, wel 
comed the Freedom Train which is 
carrying America’s great documents to 
communities across the country, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Winners in the 
schoo] oratorical contests broadcast over 
the local radio station their speeches 
on “Freedom’s Everybody’s Job. What 
Can I Do?” . 
Seattle, Washington. Eight hundred 
students took part in an historical pa 
geant, “The Challenge to a Better 
World,” as a part of the celebration in 
connection with the Freedom Train, 


































Los Angeles, California. Three hun 
dred thousand students took part in 
parades and other programs in a two 
week celebration of rededication to 
freedom. 

New York State is planning to puta 
Freedom Train of its own on the road 
this fall—loaded with the precious doce 
ments in the State’s history. 

Throughout the nation, young people 
are taking active part in dramatizing 
and explaining what freedom really 
means to Americans. 


Stockton Celebrates 


From the grade schools through the 
jumor college, Stockton, California, st 
dents banded together to celebrate the 
Freedom Train's visit. Units in the 
giant parade included a group repre 
senting “The Spirit of "76," a marching 
glee club, school bands, and representa 
tives of the various school clubs. Stu 
dents carried banners and signs @ 
represent the “seven freedoms,” @& 
granted in the Bill of Rights and @ 
amendments to our Constitution. 

Stockton High students prepared 
a special Freedom Train issue jf theif 
four-page student paper, the Guard and 
Tackle. It tells the story of the Freedom 
Train and explains what democracy 
means today. 

Outstanding speech students gave 
special talks before downtown chitt 
over the local radio station, 
school assemblies to commemo 
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' gsion. Art students made posters to 
x licize the school assemblies and 
? [B@ me eade the backdrop for the stage to 
“a out the freedom theme. 


Felipe Barragan, a native Mexican, 






in the gave personal testimony in the Guard 
offerson, % gnd Tackle on what America means to 
iklin D, a foreign-born student. 
1e main « _.my father and mother decided 
recently, jo come to this country to make a 
aul Ree @ fetter living and to insure a better 
school- future for their children,” he wrote. 
Rededi- ‘1am now nearing the time when I 
vith the @ will finish high school and will soon go 
on to college. My plans have always 
irlington been to go to school just as long as I 
stuff in can. The point is that one with ambition 
limaxing can go very iar in this country. He will 
1e Free not be held back because he is poor. 
en City, He... [can] go as far as he wants to 
Burns, fhe has the ambition and the will to 
yn, wel work.” 
vhich is Attics in Burlington, Vermont, were 
ments to ransacked when young and old rum- 


y maged through trunks for suitable cos- 


rs in the § tumes to celebrate the visit of the Free- 
cast ovet § dom Train. From the mayor down, 
speeches citizens wore colonial and Revolu- 
b. What & tionary period costumes to work. 
Colored lights and flags decorated the 
hundred § streets. The schools celebrated with 
rical pa special speeches, concerts, broadcasts. 
a Better In Enid, Oklahoma,; students studied 
ration 8 § theFreedom Train documents for two 
n Trait § weeks and the winners in stiff examina- 
tee hun- tions were invited to a preview visit 
part @ § to the train, along with the town’s 
n a (Wo F leading officials. 
ation fo In Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
prize student posters were displayed in 
to put# § downtown stores as part of the Rededi- 
the road BF tation Week celebration. 
nus docu 


In Tacoma, Washington, schools an 
election system was set up similar to 


ig people that used to elect the President of the 


imatiZiM§ & Unite# States. Each school elected one 
m_ reall special representative to see the Free- 
dom Train. Many other students also 
went during regular visiting hours. 
ough the What Are You Doing? 
ria, sti- “Give us news about other schools 
brate the # and what they are doing,” students 
s in the § write to the editor of “Say What You 
up repre @ Please!” 
marching That's a good idea. What is your 
present @ school doing? Are yOu having a model 
lubs. Ste § Assembly of the United Nations? Are 
signs  § you staging a model convention to 
oms, #® @ nominate Presidential candidates? Does 
sand i % your school have a summer camp, a 
mn. forest, or a farm? Does your home 
prepared tconomics department own a house of 


e pf thet ® its own as the one in Sandusky, Ohio, 
suard and B does? 








Freedom You're cordially invited to write to 
lemocracy @ the editor of “Say What You Please!” 

(Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
nts ga % Street New York 17, N. Y.) and tell 
ie? t your school is doing to give stu- 
, 


2 B experience in real life situations. 
norate & 





DID YOU KNOW THAT B.A.S.S. 
SPELLS BULLS-EYE?--- 


You can take these 4 letters 
and by adding others, spell 
out almost every point you 
need remember to improve 
your indoor shooting scores. 


Breatne 
Aim 


Sicut 


Saueeze 


Master these 4 points. 
(Breathe) deeply. (Aim) your 
rifle at your own target... 
letting about half the air out 
of your lungs and holding 
your breath. Get your proper 
(Sight Picture) and (Squeeze) 
the trigger. 


Sounds easy, but to co-ordi- 
nate these points into the 
smooth rhythm of the expert 
marksman takes lots of prac- 
tice, and that’s where Western 
Xpert 22’s come in. The extra 






TRADE-MARK 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


oor eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ae ee 


| Sportsmen’s Service Bureau—Dept. 8-SS-02 


DIVISION OF 


INDUSTRIES 
Lia 


Manufacturers’ Institute 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York 
| Send free copies of “Aiming for Sport”’ & “Rifle Shooting for Recreation.” 


accuracy of these 22’s makes 
them a “natural’’ for all tar- 
get shooting ... practice and 
match. All over America, boys 
and girls find it easy to slam 
the center out of the bulls-eye 
with Western Xpert Long 
Rifle 22’s. Remember they cost 
no more than ordinary 22’s. 
To be an expert shooter, re- 
member B. A. S. S and 
remember to practice with 
Western Xpert 22’s. 
Western Cartridge Company 


East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





BE A RANGER—WIN A RANGER 
SHOOTING EMBLEM 


Write for new free illustrated booklets 
telling how to have fun shooting a rifle... 
how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblemfor “ 
your jacket...start your own rifle club. 
Mail the coupon. No obligation. 








{ NAME........... ee ee sande Gtk dbsevekinns «> tee 
| STREET AND NUMBER. .......ce0cs-ecseeeeee eee ee eeeecee 
tee rida: tiann sacs I SN 5 2 











Sure-Shot 
_ + (Continued) 
Colonel William F. Cody. Cody, too, 
im love with Annie. He called her 
§ Missy” and made her the co- 
‘with himself in the shooting se- 
ences of the show. 
have sneered at Cody's 
hooting and at Annie's, have called 
em fakers because “They used salt 
their cartridges instead of bullets!” 
"Actually, both Cody and Annie Oakley 
fl use cartridges loaded, not with salt, 
it with very fine shot, thus turning 
their rifles into “shotguns” of extremely 
»small bore. They used these loads, how- 
by ever, only for aerial shooting indoors 

Gr under canvas, where it was impos- 
sible to provide backstops that would 
» ~ stop bullets. Annie always insisted that 
4 a ‘the spectators be told whenever these 
» loads were used, and why. She refused 
to “cheat.” 

Annie Oakley did all of the “stand- 
ara tricks of the exhibition shooter 
jand others of her own devising. She 
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Hh 
PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
" | play tennis to 
>] win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
eS poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
tor, holder of many Championships, 
ond America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


— | RESTRINGING TIP 

Se When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
Court Tested 
genuine gut 
strings. They‘re 
better, be- 
cause they're 
made better 
Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 
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JPRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
Ae Architecture, Art Education 
’ TE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
Industrial Design, In- 
Textile Design 


lustration, 
terior Design, 
x Catalogue upon request 

[dames C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 

















split playing cards edgewise with rifle 
bullets; she knocked small coins spin- 
ning from between her husband's 
thumb and forefinger; she clipped ashes 
off cigars and cigarettes held in trust- 
ing mouths; and she hit small targets 
while sighting off a mirror or off the 
polished surface of a knife. She hit 
small balls swinging in swift circles at 
the end of a cord. She hit aerial targets 
with rifle and pistol bullets, breaking 
them singly and in groups. She drew 
designs with bullet holes. 

One of the tricks that brought her 
undying fame — though not in the ex- 
pected form — was that of firing twenty- 
five shots in twenty-seven seconds from 
a series of rifles into the center of a 
playing card. The mutilated cards were 
given away as souvenirs. It was the 
custom in “show business” then, as it is 
now, that complimentary tickets be 
punched to distinguish them from tick- 
ets representing paid admissions. Some- 
times such tickets would be re-used, 
acquiring many punctures. One show- 
man, on being handed such a much- 
perforated “ducat,” remarked, “Looks 
as if Annie Oakley’d been shootin’ at 
that one!” Hence the term “Annie Oak- 
ley,” which, to this day, means “free 
ticket” wherever show people gather. 

Once, in a Cincinnati exhibition, An- 
nie fired 5,000 shots from her rifles at 
5,000 small composition balls tossed 
into the air by an assistant. She hit 
980 out of the first thousand, 984 out 
of the second thousand. After nine 
grueling hours, her score was 4,772 
hits out of 5,000 shots, an average of 
better than 95 per cent throughout the 
performance. 

She did tricks, too, with pistols and 
with shotguns. One of her feats was to 
run ten feet, vault over a table, run 
ten feet farther, pick up a double-bar- 
reled shotgun and break two trap- 
thrown clay “birds” — starting her run 
after the birds were thrown. Another 
was to break six targets in four seconds, 
using three double-barreled shotguns — 
or to break five targets in five seconds, 
using a rifle for the first shot, two 
double-barreled shotguns for the re- 
maining four. Sometimes, when the 
crowd had been particularly apprecia- 
tive, Annie would break six targets, all 
thrown simultaneously, firing six shots 
from three double-barreled guns. Break- 
ing two or more birds after doing a 
double spin was child’s- play for her. 
These were things she had learned to 
do — literally —as a child, shooting at 
live game, when hits meant the differ- 
ence between eating and not eating. 

Nor was all of her shooting of the 
exhibition type. Contests were arranged 
for her wherever she went and Annie 
fired “shoulder to shoulder” competition 
against the best rifle and shotgun shoot- 





ers of the world, taking on all ¢ 
male or female, amateur or profesgi 
for money, marbles, or publicity.” 
rarely found a shooter, man or wor 
who could even extend her. “a 

Jonny Baker, later to be acclaimed’ 
as the “Champion Exhibition Rifle and 


‘ id suc 





























Shotgun Shot of the World,” shot af oo? 
against Annie for seventeen years in asked 
the Buffalo Bill Wild West Shows. He # calle 
never beat her. Asked, years later, if he at the P 
hadn't let her beat him, Baker sag jp obs: SI 
“There never was a day that I didnt af Wales, 
try my best to beat her! It would’ye wast of I 
been better for the show if I had beaten It was 
her sometimes. But she wouldn’t throw requested 
a match, even for the sake of the show, visiting C 
You had to beat her—and she wat § & Hi Pe 
beatable!” of his ski 
That refusal to throw a match, that = the 
determination to win if she could, re The va 


gardless of consequences, showed up 
repeatedly. Annie fired one match 









(with shotguns, using live pigeons as begged A 
targets) shooting with one hand, her the Gran 
left hand bandaged and in a sling. The horror. “} 
day before the contest, the heavy coiled ted. “But 
spring of a target trap had broken as She w 
Annie attempted to adjust it, and the fired mar 
sharp end of the spring had ripped An alty, fired 
nie’s left hand so badly that the stitches | dous lug 
taken in it by the surgeon went com § ¥® give 
pletely through her palm. The doctor of many 
forbade her to shoot; but Annie re with Prin 
fused to cancel the match. Shooting § At his rec 
one-handed against a man who used of his m 
both hands, she killed twenty-four out J became I 
of twenty-five birds to tie one of the into war, 
country’s best marksmen. On the last not have | 
shot, with a perfect score so far, she less truly 
was forced to “double”: (i.e., fire a see But the 
ond shot). Unable to swing the gm § et Show 
swiftly enough with one hand, she § West—w 
jerked her bandaged hand out of the § tied to it 
sling — and dropped the bird! But the § is attainn 
bird dropped “out of bounds,” Scoring § With seve: 
a miss. The shock of that movement, § more and 
coupled with the recoil of the gun, toe J tions and 
the stitching loose in her hand but she fifty-eight 
had kept her engagement. once told 

The same stubborn determination © saved on! 
win appeared again in her tions, she 
against the Grand Duke, Michael, & § ‘ap shoot 
Russia. The Buffalo Bill Wild Wet § ™New H 
‘Shows were not well received in Eng She live 
land on the basis of their first perfom @ tesort in 
ances — except for one act. Our B teaching 
cousins were not much impressed y § t00—to s! 
the riding, the roping, or the during Wi 
orately staged Indian battles. Cody had § tions at A 
gone to great lengths to provide for the be 
Indians —even, in many instances, It § ™ Novem 
dians famous for their parts in, ~ of World 
battles. Sitting Bull was there, among gain in | 
others. But the Britishers reasoned Daytona, 
they must be fakes — white men 






up as Indians. 

But the shooting—that was 9 
thing the sports-loving Britisher © 
understand! And particularly the 
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Annie Oakley one, y’know. She’s 
nderful! Never misses, so help me! 
and such a modest little thing, too. 
Wot at all what one would expect! You 
gust see her!” 

And see her they did, by the scores 
of thousands. The Queen came and 
gsked that Annie be presented. She 
was called for command performances 
at the Palace and at the Royal gun 
dubs. She shot with Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and his friends. She was the 









I didat toast of England — later, of all Europe. 
would've 2 
d beaten It was Edward, Prince of Weles, who 
n't throw requested that she shoot against the 
he show, § ‘siting Grand Duke, Michael, of Rus- 
e wast & S He was a sportsman, very proud 
of his skill with guns. It was no mean 
tch, that sill; the Duke was an accomplished 
ould marksman. 
vail me The request from the Prince was a 
> Royal command, of course. But Cody 
geons begged Annie to lose. “You can’t beat 
and, he the Grand Duke!” Cody protested in 
ling. The horror. “Maybe I can’t,” Annie admit- 
vy coiled | "0 “But if I can, I willl” 
roken' ss She went to the Continent later, 
and th | ‘red many matches there before roy- 
pped An alty, fired almost daily before tremen- 
e stitches | dous crowds. There, as in England, she 
ent com § Was given medals from kings, honors 
1e doctor § of many kinds. In Germany, she shot 
\nnie re § With Prince Wilhelm of Hohenzollern. 
Shooting § At his request, she shot a cigarette out 
vho used § @ his mouth. Later, when Wilhelm 
four out 4 Became Kaiser and dragged the world 
1e of the | ito war, Annie wondered if it might 
the las § not have been better had that shot been 
far, she § less truly aimed! 
ire a Se But the days of glory for The Great- 
the gum § est Show on Earth —the Buffalo Wild 
and, she § West—were numbered, and those who 
nt of the. § tried to imitate it never quite reached 
! But the § its attainments. Annie Oakley appeared 
” Scoring § with several of these later ventures but, 
ovement, # more and more, she turned to competi- 
gun, tore § tions and single-handed exhibitions. At 
1 but she § fifty-eight, already a white-haired lady, 
once told by doctors she would die but 
nation t@ § Saved only by five hazardous opera- 
1 match § tions, she broke the club record in a 
chael, of @ ‘ap shoot at the Wentworth Gun Club 
ild Wet @ in New Hampshire. 
| in Eng She lived for some years at a popular 
perform @ fesort in Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
ar British @ teaching children— women and men, 
essed by § t00~—to shoot. She toured the country 
the elab § during World War I, putting on exhibi- 
Cody had § tions at Army camps and in the cities 
vide red for the benefit of the Red Cross. It was 
nces, I § ™November, 1918, just after the close 
; in. of World War I, that she was injured 
e, among again in an automobile accident near 
oned that § Daytona, Florida. And it was the fol- 
1en made § lowing sfring tha: she proved, as de- 


stibed in the opening paragraphs of 
‘as some this story, that she was still “unbeat- 
ner able.” 

the git She was a great shooter, a great 


per, a fine lady. 
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Just in time for Sraduation — 


What a honey of a typewriter! What a sure-fire 
aid to success! And what a thrilling gift for 
you on graduation day! 

See that eye-soothing two-tone gray finish 

. . color-engineered to harmonize beautifully 
with your room decorating scheme! Stroke 
the keyboard . . . and you'll thrill to easier, 
faster, smoother performance—thanks to amaz- 
ing new developments resulting from Rem- 
ington’s 75 years of typewriter know-how' 

Let Mother and Dad ' 
know right now that 
you'd like Remington’s 
newest star as your grand 
send-off toward success. 
Tell them you'd be 


“Beautiful type align- 
ment—with Geared 
Typebar Action!” 





mighty happy if they re- “No rings to snag fin- “Faster for homework 
served your Remington gernails on these fine —we'll get better 
DeLuxe Portable at your ger-fitted plastic keys!"" grades, too!” 







Sturdy carrying case—yours without extra 
protects your Remington DeLuxe when notin usel 


Remington De Luxe Portable @ 
A PRODUCT OF fymiagliq Read tur FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITE 


local dealer’s today! 
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J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger Nail Test 








START using Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today! It takes only a little bit to 
groom your hair neatly and naturally 
without that plastered down look. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil relieves dryness, 
removes loose, ugly dandruff... helps 
you pass the Finger Nail Test. Always 
ask for a tube or a bottle of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil at your drug or toilet 
goods counter. Find out for yourself 
why it’s “again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first.” 
Remember, Wildroot Cream-Oil is 
non-alcoholic and contains soothing 
Lanolin! For generous trial supply, 
send 10¢ to Dept. SM-F, Wildroot 
Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


“B WILDROOT @ 
CREAM.OIL 


AND 
TUBES 
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UNCLE SAM'S SCHOOLS 


Opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air Corps 


to be a kite in a 

jet-propelled age, 
stay in school, the 
Navy advises high 
school undergradu- 
ates. Increasingly 
our Armed Forces — 
the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy, 
— need men who are 
at least high school 
graduates. 

A career in one of 
the Armed Forces 
offers three advan- 
tages: (1) advance- 
ment and technical 
training in accord- 
ance with your ability; (2) financial 
security as long as you remain in the 
Services; and (8) the knowledge that 
you are doing your part in the impor- 
tant task of protecting your country. A 
few men join the Services for adventure 
or because they want to see the world. 

An Army private’s pay starts at $75 
a month, plus living expenses, clothes, 
medical and dental care, reduced prices 
for goods sold at the post exchange, a 
large exemption from income tax, pay 
allowances for dependents, low-cost in- 
surance, and other benefits. The pay in- 
creases with years of service and pro- 
motions. Additional pay is given for 
proficiency awards, for certain decora- 
and for overseas’ service. It is 
estimated that a civilian would have to 
earn at least $290 a month to be able 
to afford what the Army private re- 
ceives. A generous pension plan pro- 
vides for retirement at the end of 20 
years. The Navy and Air Force offer 
similar pay, allowances, and pensions. 


[: you don’t want 


Special Army Schools 


Volunteers joining the Armed Forces 
can continue their schooling, win cred- 
its toward college degrees, and learn 
technical skills and trades in training 
schools. Qualified high school graduates 
may now choose, in advance of enlist- 
ment in the Army, the technical training 
course in which they're interested. They 
are assured of assignment to that course 
after completion of basic training. Sixty 
separate courses are available, ranging 
from electronics and radar to courses in 
construction and the use of precision 
tools. 

The Army also operates four Potential 
Leaders’ Schools, offering special six 
weeks’ courses to three-year enlistees 


The Navy encourages recruits to continue studying, 


who can meet the stiff qualifications 
Many of the Army’s future leaders arm 
now going to these schools. 

High school graduates who enlist in 
the Army also may apply for admission 
to the Officers’ Candidate Schoal # 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Men who complete 
the six-month course here are commit 
sioned as second lieutenants in the OF 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. Men 
the ages of 19 and 22 years, who 
had one year of Army service, may 
ply for appointment as cadets in} 


United States Military Academy 


West Point,-New York. To 
candidate for West Point, app 
must pass rigid mental and 
examinations. Upon graduation, _ 
cadet is commissioned as a second 
tenant in the regular Army. 


Navy Schools 


The Navy’s Choose-Your-School Fi 
also assures qualified recruits of a 
ing the special training school of 
choice upon completion of Recrui 
Training. The Naval Reserve 
Training Corps and the U. S. Naw 
Academy (Annapolis, Md.) offer Ga 
plete college educations plus com 
sions to nearly 3,500 high school g 
uates annuz ally. Candidates are $ 
by examination. 

The NROTC program is condué 
through 52 colleges and univ 
During th summer, students study 
under this program take ocean cruis# 
which combine practical training 
recreation and travel. 


Members of the Armed Forces mj 


increase their knowledge through 
rollment in correspondence ct 
sponsored by the U. S. Armed F 
Insti'nte. They also may receive @ 
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t by taking any of the 6,000 cor- 
iyndence courses given by 59 col- 
All are available at small cost. 
/ When a man enters any branch of the 
med Forces, he is given aptitude tests 
i find his special abilities. Insofar as 
ible, he is assigned to the job where 
his talents and experience can best be 
ued. Whether a man takes part in the 
gilege program or goes to one of the 
jade schools, he can put his knowledge 
Bwood use if he decides to return to 
n life later. 
Air Force Schools 
Aviation Career Plan permits a 
g man to pick his own specialist 
before enlisting. He is then as- 
to that school after basic train- 
He can choose among some 40 
jects, ranging from meteorology and * — 2s 
to aerial photography. Aviation cadets discuss operation of P-80 jet fighter (in background). 
High schoo) graduates who enlist are 
digible to apply for the six-months’ have well organized recreation pro- or may not consider to be disadvantages. 
course in officers’ training at San An- grams; all have lending libraries, etc. The Armed Forces require a much 
tonio, Texas. A young man considering a career stricter discipline than most civilians 
Men who complete the 12-month in any of the Armed Services should experience in everyday life. And he 
fight training course under the Avia- carefully weigh the advantages—pos- can’t always live where he chooses; nor 
tim Cadet Program are commissioned sible college and technical training, can he always have his family with 
aw second lieutenants in the Air Force good pay, superior recreation program, him. -For full information, see your 
Reserve. and others — against certain other fea- local recruiting offices, 
All branches of the’ Armed Forces tures of a military life, which he may — WuLt1aM Favet, Vocational Editor 


MORE AND MORE PLAYERS — 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS — 


Amateur and pro alike take advantage 
of nylon’s combination of proved advantages 


This year more players than ever before will be playing 
with nylon tennis strings. Try nylon in your racket. You'll 
like the way nylon strings respond to each stroke. You'll 
like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and 
resilience, its freedom from fraying. For new rackets, for 
restringing jobe—players are finding a change to nylon is 
a change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Room 505, Arlington, N.J. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade ef America,” Menday Nights—NBC Coast te Coast 


DU PONT NYLON 


"What do | want in a racket string? After all, what Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 

@ average player like me needs is a string that puts 

More zip in his game . . . and has a longer life. I 

don’t want to have to get a new restringing job every 

fime my racket gets wet or fraying starts. Nylon 

"Maye resilient longer, and it sure helps my game. It’s 
fea for me from now on!” 


866. y, 5. pat. Off 


SETTER THINGS POR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








mark 20d a famous — written 


cen on the barrel end 
The 1948 edition of H&B’s Famous 
- Slugger Year Book is ready now. 
Get your copy from your 
Louisville Slugger dealer 
ima 46«Or send Sc direct to us 
Nw (stamps or coin) to 

& cover mailing. Address 

<7 Dept. s-32 , Hillerich 
sone & Bradsby, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 





SLUGGER BATS 


ASEBRGe Ss SOPTEALL 








BARRON S 
REGENTS EXAMS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


LATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
bd 
ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED © 


The littie red books 


heve oll the answers 


At your feverite beokstore or order 
direct from 
Barron’s Regents Series 


37 Germania Place, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y 


FRENCH 3 YEARS 
GaTIN 2 Years 


Peach Slam 




















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide Ry. 


range of prices. was ‘ 
Ask for them on your a 
next restringing job. 






Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ULINOIS 
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SEA SHANTIES 


# #+# Sea Shanties (RCA Victor). 
Leonard Warren, baritone, with orch 
and chorus. Arranged by Tom Scott. 
The Met’s up-and-coming baritone 
makes his record debut with eight 
hearty shanties, salty enough for any 
man’s taste. 

All four types of sailors’ work songs 
are represented in this album: the 
“short drag” shanty —sung when one 
or two good heaves on the line were 
sufficient for the job at hand; the “hal- 
yard” shanty — which accompanied such 
heavy and prolonged tasks as hoisting 
sail; the “capstan” shanty—the most 
musica] of all, and used for such drawn- 
out tasks as weighing anchor or warp- 
ing a ship into dock; and the “foc’sle” 
song —a rousing ballad or ditty, sung 
by the shantyman and the crew for 
their own amusement. 

Titles: “Blow the Man Down”; “Rio 
Grande”; The Drummer and the Cook”; 
“Shenandoah”; “Haul-A-Way, Joe’; 
“Low- Lands”; “The Drunken Sailor,” 
and “A’Rovin’.” 

These shanties, with Tom Scott’s 
balanced arrangements, come to you in 
a more polished form than ever graced 
the riggings of a clipper ship. How- 
ever, Scott has preserved the color and 
feel of the sea in his harmonies, and 
Warren and the chorus have a robust, 
spirited approach to the songs. 


CANTATAS 
If you think a cantata is necessarily 
a solemn, inspiring composition re- 


served for Christmas and Easter serv- 
ices, better drag out your musical dic- 
tionary. We don’t want you to be too 
startled to find baseball and coffee the 
heroes of the following music dramas. 

# Kleinsinger’s Brooklyn Baseball 
Cantata (RCA Victor). Robert Merrill, 
baritone, with the Russ Case Chorus 
and Orch. Spring seems to have hit all 
the Met’s young baritones. At least, 
they’re shedding their arias right and 
left. While Leonard Warren goes chas- 
ing “down to the sea again,” Robert 
Merril] heads for the ball park to deal 
with the hopes and fears of the famous 
Dodgers. 

The cantata (whose composer is an 
honorary member of the Society for 
Prevention of Disparaging Remarks 
About Brooklyn) may hold a Dodger 
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# Save Your Money. 
















fan once through, but is a little dul] 
steady listening. Music and lyrics soup 
somewhat like a Broadway-musical Bi | 
sion of Gilbert and Sullivan; unfore” 
nately, they’re neither very good Broa 
way, nor good G. and S. But the musigs 
real failure is that it doesn’t catch that 
rough-and-ready spirit that is Brooklyn, 

+++ Bach’s Coffee Cantata (Me 
sicraft). Benjamin de Loache, baritone 
William Hain, tenor; Ethy] Hayda, 
soprano. Musicraft has re-issued this 
good-humored piece by Bach, a die 
logue in which a father tries to per 
suade his daughter to give up coffes, 
(When coffee was first introduced i 
Europe, it aroused much controvemy 
and women were among its stra 
supporters. ) Ee 

We find Bach here gaily mo 
feminine passion for coffee. 
Hain who sings the father’s lines 
very pleasant voice, but Ethyl 
has moments of sounding — as a 
friend of ours put it—“as if she 
her hand in a door.” 


























































ORCHESTRAL 


++#+# Walton’s “Portsmouth Pa 
Overture (Columbia). Mitropoulos ¢m 
ducts Minneapolis Symphony. This oor 
erful portrait of an English wharf & 
lively, spirited stuff for anyone who 
responds to the sound of the sea. 

#+++# Brahms String Quartet ® 
B-Flat Major, Opus 6 (Vox). Guile 
String Quartet. One of the most engag- 








His is t 
ing of Brahms’ three string quartes —anc 
You'll find this vivacious and e —— 
lyrical. Frank Brieff on the viola is the aman 
star of the show, and the rest of this eect 
very excellent quartet set him off to fine ing _ 
advantage. 

CHORAL 





+ Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
(Decca). Fred Waring and his Pent 
sylvanians. Waring’s group present 
what is supposedly the first choral af 
rangement of the Suite. It’s not a com 
plete version, but includes the “Over 
ture, “Dance of the Sugar Plums 
“Trepak, ” “Dance of the Toy Flutes 
and “The Waltz of the Flowers.” The 
harmonies are first-rate Waring and the 
recording (on Vinylite) is exce 
Whether you wil] like the Nu 
Suite fitted out with lyrics will 
matter of personal taste. Better ty 
fore you buy. o 
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y =P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., Dept. SR. a 
} 0 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 8 
§ Rush me THE BABE RUTH STORY. I 5 
*g @aclose $1 (dollar bill or check). 

1 Name. a 
' Address. . 
1 8 
i City. Zone. State. a 
: a 





@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 


every stroke, 
‘ Have your racket strung 
be IN with 


~ICTOR 


a, , Sue. that Win! 








“MY ONLY 
AUTHORIZED STORY”’’ 






Here it is at 
last—Bahe “Ny 
Ruth’s own story! 


His is the Babe’s only autobiography 

—and every fan will want to read 
and own it! A big, beautiful new book 
that tells his exciting story from boy- 
hood on—filled with baseball’s biggest, 
thrill-packed moments. With 41 action 
photographs and 21 chapters of thrill- 
ing text—only $1. Mail coupon below! 


THE 


Babe Ruth 
Story... 


as told to 
Pees see eee eee ee 





BOB CONSIDINE 











oO you prefer the handsome cloth-bound 
» check here and enclose $3.00 

You'll enjoy it for years! ‘ 
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A Weighty Matter 


One of the large banks in downtown 
St. Louis has installed, for the con- 
venience of its customers, a scale on 
which they may weigh themselves with- 
out depositing the usual coin. 

Recently a young stenographer ‘de- 
cided to go to the bank after work. Not 
knowing the closing hours, she picked 
up the telephone to inquire. 

“May I ask, please, how late the 
bank is open today?” 

“Savings or loan department?” que- 
ried the switchboard operator. 

“Neither—I just wanted to weigh 
myself.” 


Eleanor David 


So Sudden 


Boss (to stenographer): Are you 
doing anything Sunday evening? 

Steno: Why, no. 

Boss: Then try to get down a little 


earlier Monday morning, will you? 
The Allied Youth 


Unreasonable Facsimile 


The bearded hillbilly, in the big city 
for the first time, saw people stepping 
up on a weighing machine, putting 
pennies in it, standing motionless and 
then taking pieces of cardboard from 
the slot. Finally he got up enough 


‘|courage to step aboard himself. He 


dropped in his penny and out popped 
a card with Van Johnson’s picture on it. 
He studied it closely, then stared critic- 
ally into the mirror on the machine. 
“Shucks,” he said, turning to an on- 
looker, “this contraption don’t take sech 
a very good picture, does it?” 


The Allied Youth 


Suspense 


A man put up at a hotel, and the 
clerk warned him that the man in the 
next room was very nervous. When the 
man went to bed, he thoughtlessly 
dropped his shoe which hit the floor 
with a resounding thud. Then he re- 
membered his poor nervous neighbor: 
so he laid the other shoe down very 
gently. He went to bed, and about two 
hours later he heard a rap at the door. 
He asked who it was, and a voice re- 
quested, “For heaven’s sake, throw that 


other shoe down, wi you?” 


Fruita Union News 


Sweet Memories 


I rose and gave to her my seat. 
I could not let her stand. 
She made me think of mother, 





With that strap held in her hand. 


“Canadian High News 
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Here's motorcycling fun .. . economical, com 
venient transportation for everybody! Boys, 
girls, men, women, all ride the new Harley- — 
Davidson 125, all enjoy its smooth power, 
its safe, easy handling. A real 

the 125 is sturdy, dependable, just right for 
riding to work, office, school, town, for shop. 
ping, picnicking and vacationing. Goes any- 
where, parks anywhere. Costs little to ae 
and operate. Made by the world’s largest 
motorcycle manufacturer, your assurance of — 
quality and performance. Ride it and you'll 
want it! See your dealer for demonstration, 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin — 


ony: BEM MOTORCYCLE——asay ie 
© Air- ~oneed, alumi- ¢ a = tires oe 
if . tf expanding 
e Segunda ceamuiaies boolean 
sion, foot shift © Speedometer built in 
© Generator ignition head-lamp housing 














































you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30TennisChampion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you hisnew 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game, 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 




















CLIP COUPON MAIL TODA 


Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
th Ave.. New York City 18 


PI h that FREE Dunlopt nis book: * 
with Vincent Richards.’ een 7 ‘ 


Name ...cccccccccccccce 
oor Pee eee cesses ees ee sees eSSSSSSSOSEEe 


City.... eee eeereseseseeseee State. . eeceeeeesee 
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Maybe you can’t tell the players without a score 
card. But you can always tell PLANTERS PEA” 
NUTS by their flavor. They are crispy, meaty, # 
chewy—a perfect delight to the palate— E 


and they can’t be beaten as a relaxing energy treat while watch- 


ing ball games or marking time between meals. PLANTERS touches 
every base in flavor and nourishment. They contain vitamins for energy 
and possess a higher percentage of good quality protein_than steak! 
That's why you should look for the ‘‘MR. PEANUT” man on the wrapper 
of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee of healthy, flavorsome 
eating. And for another energy “hit,” try the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK. It's a winning combination in any food league. 


@mmending books, 


lew Books for Teen-Ag 


INE of the many problems that the 
Susy teacher has to solve is that of 
especially new 
'that appeal to student interests, 
din the solution of this problem, 
istic Teacher presents this service 
w books for teen-agers. 
; Bcliminary editor-author confer- 
it was agreed that we will present 
terials, that notes will be brief, 
t the books mentioned will be 
that have interest appeal to read- 
to 19 years in age. 
published below were devel- 
Wm accordance with these princi- 
je reachers are invited to send sug- 
C s to Hardy R. Finch, Lockwood 
lg Riverside, Conn. 
hb book journey for boys and girls 
Bare curious about other lands is 


* Bmilable via In Norway, by Gudrun 


1 score © 


5 PEA- | 


meaty, 


PPopocatepetl, 


fhome-Thomsen (Viking, $3). It is the 

t of the experience of the author, 
it growing up in Norway, later~as a 
quent visitor, and recently as a one- 
year resident. 

Another travel book, this time for 

who read adult books, is W. 
iolphe Roberts’ Lands of the Inner Sea 
=The West Indies and Bermuda 
(Coward, McCann, $4). It reviews the 
mtic beauty of this part of the world 
ing with its social and political back- 
gound. 

Both teachers and students will like 
Nell James’ Dust on My Heart (Scrib- 
ts, $3), the product of four years’ 
invel in Mexico. After living among 


Bie Indians in Central Mexico, Miss 


james visits the buried cities of Mitla, 
fietures her leg while descending Mt. 
and narrowly escapes 
dath when a building near the volcano 
Paracutin collapses. 

Followers of “westerns” will be 
iitilled by Dusty of the Double Seven, 


$y Graham F. Bean (Viking, $3). This 


A fim commences when Bob “Dusty” 


jumps off a train and heads for 
Seven Ranch. It continues at a 


}) e8pid pace until Bob and his “Buddy” 
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plete their fight against land thieves. 
Dark House on the Moss, by Con- 
Savery (Longmans, $2.50), fol- 
nthe adventures of two orphans who 
in their uncle’s lonely mansion. 
ger junior high school students not 
sted in love stories will be in- 
td by the series of mysterious hap- 

js and the happy solution of the 


so interest to younger - than- 


ers 


By Hardy Finch 
Head, Department of English 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


average junior high readers is The House 
of the Swan, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Macmillan, $2.50). When Molly and 
Stephen Travis, American children, 
visit grown cousins in France, they dis- 
cover the mysterious House» of Swan 
and help to solve a strange mystery. 

Young readers who still enjoy stories 
about Indian life will want to read 
Summer at Yellow Singer's, by Flora 
Bailey (Macmillan, $2.50). Judy and 
Jo live at the home of Yellow Singer, 
Navaho medicine man, and have an 
enjoyable summer. 

Do your early teen-agers ask for new 
animal stories? If they do, suggest that 
they read Vulpes, the Red Fox, by John 
and Jean George (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). 
Vulpes eludes his pursuers for many 
seasons until his sworn enemy, a farmer, 
finally catches him off guard and ends 
his wily career, 

Gladys Malvern, author of Jonica’s 
Island, has just published an enchanting 
love story of a young actress’ struggle 
for a stage career in the John Street 
Theatre, New York City’s first play- 
house. Susanna Gage, sixteen-year-old 
heroine, aspires to great theatrical fame 
and to marriage above her own station, 
but she satisfies her aspirations with 
some stage success and with a happy 
marriage to an American do¢tor. Girls 
who like dramatics and romance will 
enjoy Your Kind Indulgence (Julian 
Messner, $2.50). 

Alice Ross Colver brings a wealth of 
encouragement to the would-be girl 
writer in her career story, Joan, Free 
Lance Writer (Julian Messner, $2.50). 
Joan Winter, just through college, must 
help with the family finances and wants 
to begin her writing career. Her trials 
and triumphs are told against the back- 
ground of a first-rate romance. 

What may prove to be a classic among 
books for junior high school girls is 
Bittersweet, by Martha Barnhart Harper 
(Longmans, $2.50). Enjoying her posi- 
tion as big sister to seven younger chil- 
dren on a farm in Pennsylvania during 
the Civil War, Lucy Barnhart shows 
her great understanding of human na- 
ture throughout the story. 

For excitement coupled with histori- 
cal background, girls will turn to Blue 
Dowry, by Florence Maule Updegraff 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). Elizabeth 
Brandon in Massachusetts before the 
Revolution resents the colonists’ oppo- 
sition to the king and his taxes. A series 
of events changes her attitude. 


Civil War, os trip Nake to a 
for orphans form the 
Mary Montgomery, Rebel, 
inger (Harcourt, Brace, $ foi: 
who enjoy stories about wholesale 
man relationships will like it. 
For followers of girl scou 
Dupont Miller’s A Wish for To ¢ 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) offers an excitin, 
narrative about Jo Seymour, who f 
new friends at the International 
for Senior Scouts and Guides. “a 
The boy who is a sports enthusiast 
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the one to read Ann Hall’s Like "ne A 


Like Fun (Dodd, Mead, $2.50).\\ 

Peeps Elliott, a high-school 

tries to follow in the footsteps of his 

father, a famous athlete, his successes 

and failures make a story of high inter- 

est potentialities. = 

I Work on a Newspaper, by Henry 
Lent (Macmillan, $2.50) is a good pos* 
sibility for any student who is consider- 
ing newspaper work as a career, Its” 
pictures and readable text tell about one 
complete day in the life of a newspaper, 
including the reporters and editors, the — 
typesetters and the engravers, the press- 
men, and the distributors. 

King’s Man, by C. M. Edmonston 
and M. L. F. Hyde (Longmans, $2.50), 
is an historical novel for boys who pre- 
fer stories with chivalry, tournaments, 
and the Crusades. These elements and — 
others are brought together in this tale 
of William Marshall, tourney fighter 
extraordinary, who protects the son of 
Henry Plantagenet. 


For You and Your Students 


How “world-minded” are American 
schools? You'll find answers to that ques- 
tion in “Education for International 
Understanding,” two-year study report 
from the Committee on International 
Relations, NEA. The report lists com- 
mon goals of a world-minded school 
program, together with reports on what 
has been done and what could be done 
to bring about these goals in all our 
‘schools. Single copies, $1; discounts for 
quantity; from National Education As- 
sociation; Washington 6, D. C. 

“The Story of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire,” 48-page illustrated — 
pamphlet, comes to you free from Brit- 
ish Information Servi¢es, 30 Rockefeller — 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It will appeal 
to your students. 

“Tools for Adapting Schools to To- 
day’s Needs” contains a list of books, 
pamphlets, and films prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan 
Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. main school 
systems in and around Now 
York make up the Onanofl 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


Then your students won’t miss a single issue of 
WORLD WEEK next term. 


~ WORLD WEEK will continue to bring its wealth of 
useful teaching materials and timely articles on 

“fational and world affairs to you and your stu- 
dents week after week. 


AND ONE OF WORLD WEEK’S 

EARLY FALL ISSUES WILL FEATURE: 

“AMERICA VOTES — 1948,” a special 16-page insert that 
will -give you and your students — without bias — the 
story of the candidates, the issues, and the background 
in this momentous election year. 

“AMERICA VOTES — 1948” will come FREE, as a part of 
every subscription to WORLD WEEK. 


SO RENEW YOUR 
WORLD WEEK SUBSCRIPTION RIGHT NOW. 


Just indicate your ESTIMATED fall classroom needs 
on the handy coupon below. 


_ OF COURSE, YOU MAY REVISE THIS ESTIMATE AT ANY TIME 


WITHIN THREE WEEKS AFTER RECEIVING YOUR FIRST SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE, to meet your actual fall requirements. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -——————-—— — 
WORLD WEEK, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for WORLD WEEK as follows: 





$.50 per student per semester $1.00 per student per school year 
(five of more te same address) 





OCD This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issve.) 
(CD This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One ([] SCHOOL YEAR ([] SEMESTER 
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United Nations Primer, by Sigr i 
Rinehart, 1948. 267 pp. $2. 0. 


Miss Arne, an Associated Pregg 
respondent, has collected the text 
basic international documents frog 
Atlantic Charter to the final text ™ 
emerged at San Francisco. Includ 
this valuable source book are the 
of agreements reached at 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, fe 
labor conferences. Each is int 
by a clear, dramatic account @ 
cumstances which led to the event 
of its repercussions. 

Twelfth year students can 
ferred to chapters for special x 
Social studies teachers will want 
collection nearby as references to @ 


‘of the recent past reappear in the! 


of the day. 


The Marshall Fields. A Study in ¥ e 
by John Tebbel. Dutton, 194% 
pp. $3.75. a 


Mr. Tebbel gained an insight) 
the accumulation of American fort 
when he traced the rise of the Mi 
mick, Medill, and Patterson fami 
An American Dynasty. In this thon 
ly readable, if not definitive, biogg 
of the Fields, we are carried thi 
the lives of the Chicago depart 
store’s founder, his son, and the} 
ent Marshall Field 3rd, whose ¢ 
adventures in mass media take @ 
of the book. The technique of 
a fortune in merchandising, and 
ing it in publishing, is detailed dx 
cally. The author is more sympél 
to the latter than the former. 

Chapters like the story of the 
cago Sun can be read by seni¢ 
school students. Since the press} 
important influence on our 
Field enterprises, and the fortum 
which they are based, are well 9 
studying. 


The United States in the Second) 
War, by Marc Harris. Bam 
Noble, 1946. 167 pp., $1.50..% 


Marc Harris, a Washington ™ 
spondent, has contributed a va 
interpretation and repository ¢ 
about World War II. In a caref 
ganized volume he has comp 
a highly readable manner, causes! 
war, methods of fighting it, dig 
maneuvers, effects of the war 
American standard of living, 
lems of the peace. 

It is the kind of book to whiclf 
ers can send llth and 12th 
dents with some assurance t 
will gain a clearer picture 
events. , 





